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ABSTRACT 

A study providing a descriptive and explanatory 
analysis of the representative stages of language acquisition found 
in a sample of 12 working-class black children ranging from 18 months 
to 4.6 years is reported .^Previous general language research 
concerned with linguistic abilities of working-class black children 
is critically evaluated, and the impact of this research ol» language 
acquisition studies within this population is examined. Two 
guidelines for conducting future language acquisition studies with 
black children are recommendea~. The general method and procedures for 
this study and specific procedures for the semantic category analysis 
and phonological analys,is are outlined, and the results of the study 
are presented. Three analyses are included: (1) a descriptive and 
explanatory account of the general types of semantic categories that 
are linguistically coded by this population at different 
developmental stages, (2) a detailed description of the subcategories 
that differentiate the general category of location, and (3) a 
phonological analysis focusing on the acquisition of final 
consonants. Practical and theoretical implications of the findings 
are examined. Appendices include the stan'idard checklist 
questionnaire, parent consent form, letter of agreement to parents, 
standard recording form, case history form, and log of the sampling 
session. A bibliography is included. (MSE) 
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PREFACE 



The research presented in this report was conducted under contract 
number NIE-G-80-0135 , project number 5458 with the National Institute of 
Education from August 1, 1980 to July 31, 1982. The major goal of the 
project was to provide a data base and a descriptive and explanatory analysis 
of the representative stages of language acquisition found in a sample of 
12 working-class Black children ranging in age from 18 months to 4;6 years. 
The report consists of five chapters. Chapter I provides a critical 
evaluation of the general language research that has been concerned with the 
;^nguistic abilities of working-class Black children, and examines the 
imp^act this research has had on language acquisition studies .that have 
focused on this population. Two fundamental guidelines are reconraiended for 
conducting future language acquisition research on Black children. Chapter 
provides a .detailed description of the general method and procedures for 
the research. Specific procedures for the semantic category analysis and the 
phonological analysis are presented in Chapters III and IV respectively. 
These two chapters also ^present the piajor findings of the research. Chapter 
III reports the finding, from the general semantic category analysis, and the 
results of the specific analysis for one semantic category. The o^ective 
of the general analysis was to provide a descriptive and explanatory account 
of the general types of semantic categories that are linguistically coded 
by working-class Black children at different developmental stages, while 
the objective of the specific analysis was to provide a detailed description oj 
the sub-categories that differentiate the general category of location. 
Chapter IV reports the results of the phonological analysis, which focused 
on the acquisition' of final consonants. 



In Chapter V we examine the practical and theoretical implications of 
the project findings. The results of the semantic category analysis are already 
being utilized in a speech and hearing clinic which provides language 
evaluations for working-class Black speakers. 

The data collection and first analytical phase of the Developmental 
Study of Black English were carried out by a team of researchers. Fay Vaughn- 
Cooke and Ida Stockman, the project co-principal investigators, and .Cherri 
Bridgeforth and Jackie Smalls, research assistants, were responsible for data 
collection, extraction, and organization. The co-principal investigators 
conductad the semantic category analysis, while Walt Wolfram, research 
associate, was responsible for conducting the phonological analysis and 
providing all of the phonetic transcriptions for the project. 

Many other people played critical roles in the project. These include, 
first and foremost, the subjects and their families, who cordially welcomed 
us into their homes onca a month for a very long period of time - a year 
and a half. These families kindly allowed us to set up eighty pounds of 
videotape equipment in any room that was most convenient for the taping process. 
Their cooperation, consideration, concern and tolerance made it possible for 
us to establish one of the most extensive data bases in the field of child 
langua<;e, Wc are deeply indebted to the subjects and their families for the 
important contribution they have made to language acquisition research. 
We are also indebted to Connie Reddicks, principal at Midtown Montessori 
School, Edith Harvey, Director of Capital Headstart, and Segrid Caudle, 
Director of Parent-Child Center, These administrators provided invaluable 
assistance in locating the subjects. 
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The progress we have made in the area of data extraction would not have 
been possible without the energetic assistance of two groups of summer interns. 
These included Willatte Oliver, Jackir Smalls, Sandra Williains, Kay Payne, 
Wilhemenia Reveron, Valerie Rushdan, and Patricia Cole. We are grateful to 
them for their contribution and to- the Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) 
which provided support for the interns during their assignment to the project. 
CAL was especially supportive throughout the project. The institution 
provided generous support for travel to conferences; the high quality equip- 
ment for the project; and a forum for presenting project results. 

Finally, we are indebted to our colleagues at the Center for Applied 
Linguistics,- Howard University, and the University of the District of Columbia. 
Ceil Lucas, Denise Borders-Simmons, Elaine Bowman, and David Woods were 
especially encouraging, particularly during the demanding data collection phase 
Ruby Berkemeyer supported us throughout the project by providing expert 
management and organization of all administrative details. 

Fay Vaughn-Cooke 
Ida Stockman 

Co-Principal Investigators 
December, 1982 
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i:N'rRonucTTON 



Knowledfje concerning language development ia an eHsentlal prerequisite 
for meetins'the educational needa of children. Language is the muana through 
which children transmit knowledge and the tool whicji educators use to aaaeaa 
their educational progress. Understanding what language skills children 
have and how they utilize them , therefore, necessary as a background for 
investigating a range of educational skills. 

In the past two decades, the field of child language has made signif- 
icant contributions toward understanding the process by which language Is 
learned. A survey of language acquisition research in the United States, 
however, reveals an obvious concentration on mainstream varieties of English 
such as those spoken by White middle-class children. On the other hand, the „ 
acquisition of nonmainstream dialects ipcluding that acquired by a large 
number of . working-class Black children, remains virtually unexplored. 

From a practical perspective, several types of interrelated educational 
problems arise from the paucity of adequate knowledge on the acquisition of 
a minority group dialect such as Black English (hereafter -referred to as BE). 
First, an assessment problem may arise. An impo-rtant aspect of the educational 
process is assessing children's capabilities and development. Results 
from the improper application of evaluation tools or i^he use of invalid 
measures can result in the serious misdiagnosis of children's level of 
functioning. Thus, it is not surprising that Mercer and Brown (1973) 
found that results from the invalid evaluation tools served as the basis for 
labelling 'about three times more Blacks as mentally retarded than would be 
expected on the basis of their proportion in the general population. The 
absence of knowledge about working class Black childrens' language development 
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ean pruvunu tuliicauorH from iiuikiuK a valid .iHHoa anion f. of cihlldron'H por-fommncea 
cm lnn«uaKO ralatad caaka. ^ > 

Socond, a nonnlnn} problam may arlau. Aa wltli any population, tharo exlata 
a amall porcanCaKo oC cho worklng-ulaaf^ Black population who uxhilvica authentic 
lanRuuRe dlabiilr.iea . Without roluvant norma for comparing apoakora oE 
thia population, It la difficult to make appropriate dlaanoaia. Wlille It 
aeems apparent that the norma uaed to asaeaa the language capabllltlea of 
middle-claaa White cliildren can not be applied unilaterally to the working- ~ 
class Black population without great danger of misdiagnosis and mlsclasslf 1- . 
cation (Wolfram, 1976, Vaughn-Cooke , 1980a, 1980b) comparable norms do not 
exist for the Black English-speaking population. Thus the absence of data 
may result In failure to identify those children within the population who 
exhibit language disabilities. .-t 

Finally, we should mention the equity problem, an issue that has taken 
on legal significance in recent years. For example, in the much publicized 
case involving the Ann Arbor School District (Civil Action No. 7-71861), it 
was ruled that children speaking a version of Black English might be impeded 
in their equal participation in the educational process, and that the school 
had 'not taken appropriate action to overcome the barrier. It seems apparent 
though Chat educational barriers created by language diversity cannot be 
forcefully or practically addressed in the absence of knowledge about the 
general and dialect specific language patterns that Black children bring to 
Che classroom. Such basic information would be the first step toward 
assuring that the opportunity for equal participation is not abridged, for 
example, by failure to isolate dialect differences from delayed or impaired 
language functioning when decisions are n about educational placement. 



Only In tha pant ilaeaUa luiw a Himj^l nuoltiuH of «tudi«« umurgwd whiuh 
aucamptH t:a ranpond to the cr:Uit><U aeaci t'or data on Blaak ehiXdran'a 
uequUsttlon nl: thulr nntivu diaUct:, Thena Lnc.lvida, among otharn, Cha 
plonaarinfi worlcM oi: Ilunria (1969), Slokan (1976), Cofa (1979), Si:a f I'anHun 
(.1974), Kovac (1.980) and Kavarou (1.978), llanria (1969) provldad a Htiuly of 
particular verb phraaea used by a Clve-yaar-old lllack Eugllah apaakar, while 
Stokan '(1976) compared a select aat of nagative atructurea baaed on 35 threa 
to five year old apaakera' reaponaaa to a dialect elicitation taak; Cola 
(1979) alao uaed an elicitation taak to determine when a aelect group of 
Black Engliah atructurea (e.g., pluralization, poaaeaaion, paat tenae, 
copula, etc.) waa acquired by aixty girla between the agea of three and five 
yeara; Kovac (1980) inveatigated the acquiaition of one variable atructure 
(copula abaence) in children between the agea of four and aix; Steffenaen 
(1974) examined the emergence of giammatical forma auch aa plural and 
poaaeaaive inflectiona, paat tenae inflectiona, pronominal caae, etc., for 
two working-claaa Black children at the early atagea of development (18 to 
24 montha); and Reveron (1978) examined the occurrarice of plural, poaaeaaive, 
paat tenae, and third-peraon aingular morphological markera in the ^icited 
reaponae of 80 children between the agea of 3 and 6 yeara. 

While auch atudiea repreaent important pioneering efforta to bridge 

the knowledge gap on the language dey.elopment of Black children, they 

exhibit aeveral limitationa that' motivate the need for furthel: work. First, 

^> 

the restricted focus on the small subset of language structures that have^ 
been described for Black English has not yielded the broad view of the 
child's developing language competence that would be needed to build appropriate 
language assessment tools. A further limitation is their exclusive focus 

i 

O ' -3- ^ ' ' ' ■> ' 
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on gramniattiiiril form wlnhout: rtigara 1:0 tha uonCanC d^praHMed, tUinHtaquuntly , 
Mia rai3u-Ua iIp not Imlp to countiar urronauu^ concluaiona Chat have h^m 
drawn abuut t:hu :L.ln«u Ut: uomptitanaa of: 111! Hpuakarw tnHot:ar an tht^ kind of 
luuUnvlyUg knuwladftu thalr Lan«uaKo ruprnNantt^, U: ahonUI hu miantlonud 
tnrthar thai; evan w|ft:h raapect to LlngulHtic foriUH, llttla or no work UaH 
been donu on tha ucquiiiClJion ol! phono LoglcaX ruiea. Flnaily, wu do not huvw 
a Hyatematic .study of the acquiaitional proceHauH over un adequate aiju 
ran^e, starting from an early period and extending to the later perioilu ol. 
development, and very little naturalistic data are available. 

In response to the obvious need to expand the knowledge base on the 
acquisition of language by working-class Black children, the Developmental 
Study of Black English was initiated in 1980. This large scale, longitudinal 
and crosssectional investigation represents a major shift away from the .goals 
of the earlier research. The primary goals of the project evolved from 
recent theoretical and methodological advances in the field of developmental 
psycholinguistics. The study has. focused on the stages which characterize 
the processes involved in acquiringcthe total Black English system, not 
just those structures that differ from Standard English. Thus, the major 
goal of this developmental project is to provide a data base and descriptive 
and explanatory analysis of the representative stages of language acquisition 
found in a sample of 12 working-class Black children ranging in age from 
18 months to 4;6 years. Specifically it seeks to: 

1) identify the kind of semantic or conceptual knowledge 
("content" following Bloom and Lahey (1978)) that is 

1 

linguistically coded at diff erent . developmental stages; 

2) describe the changes over time and the specific order of 
acquisition of the semantic knowledge; 



A) ilMwr.rlba chnnH»i^« ovt^r i lm^ auii Clii^i orU^r of auquti^ll Ion 

in th« iyptiH oi: phonivlog Uiul patli^ra^ in \:^h^ am^rglug tUnuk * 
Kn«L l.Hh phonology; 

5) dancrlba atagan Ln tha aequln tcion of var labia phonological 
and grammatical ruleH In Black Kngll uh that: d If furmU: lata 
thia varlaty from othar variacleH ot KnglUli; 

6) examine aax aa a poaaibla variable in accounting Cor varlatLoa 
among speakers acquiring Black Engllah; Bnd 

7) provide a data baae and descriptive framework from whlcli 
large-scale norming for developmental stages in the acquisition 
of Black English may be undertaken. 

The multifaceted scope of the study's objectives reflects a strong 
conviction that a vigorous response to the limited language acquisition data 
on Black children requires nothing less than a programmed investigative 
approach to the problem. By programmed, is meant a systematic research plan 
that is conceptualized from the outset as a coordinated series of investigations 
aimed at revealing the broad range of competencies exhibitrd by this subgroup 
of children. In the face of major gaps in knowledge that need filling to 
rectify the practical problems of language assessment in educational and 
clinical settings, an analysis of just one or two isolated syntactic, 
morphological, phonological or semantic features seemed inadequate, • 

To accomplish the first two objectives outlined above, a theoretical 
orientation that evolved from research conducted during the 1970's particularly 
that carried out by Bloom and her associates (Bloom, 1970; Bloom & Lahey, 1978; 
Bloom, Lighbown, & Hood 1975) was selected. The progress made toward 



achieving objectives 1 and 2 is reported in Chapter III, The orientation 

put forth by Bloom anc^ associates views semantic or coneptual knowledge 

as more primary than linguistic form and requires that the investigator 

first classify the child's utterances according to a set of semantic categories. 

Viewing semantic knowledge as more primary than linguistic form was 
particularly appealing for an analysis of the language being acquired by 
Black English speakers. Attempts to analyze, without a semantic component, 
the phonological and grammatical structures that characterize Black English 
have resulted in mislead:^ng and erroneous descriptions of the linguistic 
competence of Black English speakers. The absence of forms characteristic 

of Standard English has been taken by proponents of the deficit theory as 

y 

evidence for the absence of the corresponding underlying semantic knowledge. 
Grammatical constructions that code knowledge of possession in Black English 
illustrate this point. Unlike Standard English speakers. Black English speakers 
may express possession without an inflectional marker, this, utterances like 
"John hat" and "John house" are grammatically acceptable. Of course, it is 
fallacious to conclude that speakers who use these utterances don't have 
knowledge of the concept of possession. The use of a framework that views 
semantic knowledge as more basic than form will allow investigators to 
separate that which" is general and universal in linguistic systems from that 
which ±p restricted and specific. 

To accomplish objective 4, which requires an an^ysis of the phonological 
data, the basic framework advanced by Ferguson and Farwell (1975) and 
Shibamoto and. Olmsted (1978) , and extended by Wolfram (see Chapter IV) was 
selected. The former researchers have proposed that in the early stages of 
phonological development (2 to 50 words), the word, as opposed to discrete 
sounds, is of particular importance. Following this orientation, the 
phonological analysis involved studying changes in words over time and the 

■^-13 
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effect of these changes on the child's inventory of sounds. Wolfram's 

extension of Ferguson and Farwell's basic framework involved adding a 

component which can systematically account for the extensive variability 

characteristic of developing phonological systems. The approach to handling 

observed variability is that originally formulated by Labov ,j(1969) as the 

Variable rule, with subsequent revision throughout the last decade (Bailey, '. 

1973a; Cedergren and Sankoff, 1974; Sankoff, 1978; Sankoff and Cedergren; 

1981). This approach not only admits variability into a linguistic 

description; it also provides a perspective for viewing language change as 

a process that ideally goes from the categoricality of X to Y through a 

series of incermed:* ate steps in which the fluctuation of X and Y is systematically 

ordered. Thus a dynamic model that incorporates variability as an integral 

part of the change is the orientation that guides the examination of the 

phonological data. The re£:^ults of the first phase of this examination are 

reported in Chapter IV. 

The methodology, which is discussed in detail in Chapter II, involved 
the collection of videotaped samples of spoken language from 12 subjects 
(18 months, 3 years, and 4 1/2 year old, both sexes) in their homes. Two 
hours of data were collected monthly from the subjects in the 18-month-old 
category, and 400 utterances (which required one to two hours of taping) ^ 
were collected from the 3- and 4;6 year-old subjects. Videotapes recorded 
the details of the context, that is, the linguistic and nonlinguistic information 
that was available at the time the child's utterances were produced. The 
contextual data were used as evidence for classifying the subjects' utterances 
according to semantic categories. The data bank is one of the largest available 
on language development in young children. It contains approximately 300 hours 



of videotaped samples and more than 75,000 utterances for analysis. 

What is the rich and extensive data set likely to reveal? Following 
developmental psycholinguistic theory, the data is expected to show that at 
the semantic level the developing Black English system will resemble all other 
young children's systems. That is, the data will code basic coneptual 
categories like recurrence, possession, action, location, and the like. 
Indeed, this is what the first phase of analysis revealed (see Chapter III, 
Semantic Category Analysis). Furthermore, it is expected that subsequent 
analyses of the emerging Black English system will reveal a set of semantic 
categories that are dialect-specific or unique to the Black English system. 
Here the reference is to the semantic concepts underlying habitual invariant 
be and the remote time marker, stressed been. In the area of form, it is 
expected that the developing Black English system will resemble, in the 
early stages, other dialects of English; but in the later stages, its 
characteristic structural features should begin to emerge. Again this 
prediction was borne out by the data examined in the first analytical 
phase (Stockman & Vaughn-Cooke , 1981b). 

Finally, it is anticipated that the extensive data set wifl provide 
some answers to the practical what-and-when questions regarding the development 
of Black English, questions such as when do working-class Black children 
begin to code location and what do the structures used to code this concept 
look like at different stages in their development? Answers to these and to many 
other fundamental questions should help researchers attain the critically 
important practical goal which is to apply the results of this investigation 
to linguistic problems in education, speech pathology, cHild development, 
and other relevant fields. 
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CHAPTER I 
Background and Relevant Literature 



An examination of the realtively large body of literature, which has 
focused on the linguistic abilities of working-class Black children, indicates 
that only a small subset of this research has been concerned with the 
acquisition and development of linguistic knowledge. Consenquently , major 
gaps exist in our knowledge regarding the evolution of language in these 
children. In this chapter we will critically evaluate the research that 
has been concerned with the linguistic abilities of working-class Black 
children, and discuss the impact it has had on language acquisition studies 
that have focused on this population. 

The literature review will include studies that have and have not 
focused on language acquisition. The latter group of studies, which will be 
called "general language studies," includes those conducted from the 
language deficit, language difference, dialect proficiency, and language use 
perspectives. While these general language studies did not focus on language 
acquisition, it is necessary to examine them because of their impact on the 
types of language acquisition studies, that have been conducted so far. The 
critical review of both the general language studies and the language 
acquisition studies will show how the available research indicates the need 
for a new framework in which to conduct future language acquisition research 
on Black children. 

GENERAL LANGUAGE STUDIES 

Deficit Studies 

During the I960's, the field of language acquisition^ exploded with 
fruitful theories and ground-breaking descriptions of the process by which 



young children learn language. An underlying assumption of the research 
was that children throughout the world and of all social classes learn to 
code the universal and specific concepts expressed by their various mother 
tongues. It was taken as axiomatic that all children succeed, without formal 
intervention, in learning the rules which govern the phonological, syntactic, 
and semantic systems of their various languages. 

It is difficult to comprehend how a group of researchers attempting to 
describe the language of working-class Black children could completely 
ignore the basic tenets of general child language acquisition research and 
claim that these children do not acquire language by interacting in their 
environments as other children do. It was proposed that , for working-class 
Black children, it is necessary to intervene and provide formal language 
instruction if they are to become linguistically competent. Developing the 
case for language intervention, Bereiter and Engleraann (1966) reported: 
People who work with disadvantaged preschool children 
' report a considerable number of children who at 4 years 
of age hardly speak at all. Language is apparently 
dispensable enough in the life of the lower class child 
for an occasional child to get along without it altogether, 
(p. 31) 

As a solution to the language learning problem of the lower-class ch?,ld, 
Bereiter and Englemann developed **the beginning language program,'* which 
assumed no prior knowledge of language. In their description of the program, 
the authors noted that "the writers have attempted to make the beginning 
language program a truly beginning program, one that starts from zero, 
assuming no prior mastery of English** (p. 138). They state further that: 
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The child is not merely learning how to express a concept 
in a new language or dialect. He is learning the concept 
through learning how to make the appropriate statements about 
illustrations and concrete objects. (p. 139) 
Bereiter.and Englemann's work and other works which present similar proposals 
have been called deficit studies (C. Deutsch, 1967; M. Deutsch, 1967). 
Given the far reaching effects of the deficit research, it will be instructive 
to re-examine in detail some of these studies. (Critical reviews appear in 
Baratz (1969a), Labov (196SL) and Steffensen (1974).) Their theoretical 
claims and the evidence which served as the foundation for their claims 
must be reconsidered. \ 

Two major theoretical claims were advanced by the deficit theorists. • 
The first was that the young Black English speaker's model for language 
learning is deficient. M. Deutsch* s (1967) description of the deficient 
model is -echoed throughout the deficit studies. He notes: 

In the cognitive style of the lower-class family... 
language is used in a convergent or restrictive fashion 
rather than a divergent, elaborative fashion. An. 
explanation or an imperative or a partial sentence frequerttly 
replaces a complete sentence or an explanation: if a child 
"iiks for something, the response is to frequently "yes," 
"no," "go away," "later," or simply a nod. The feedback 
is not such that it gives the child the articulated verbal 
parameters that allow him to start and fully develop normative 
labelling and identification of the environment. (pp. 358-359). 
Commenting specifically on the grammar of the language being learned by 
working-class Black children Deutsch wrote: 
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It is characterized by grammatically simple and often 
unfinishfid sentences, poor syntactical form, simple and 
repetitive use of conjunctions, the inability to hold a 
formal topic through speech sequences, a rigid and limited 
use of adjectives and adverbs, etc. (p. 367) 
Once the claim that young Black English speakers' models for language 
learning are deficient was established, a second major claim was made, ^ 
namely that working-class Black children must be formally taught to speak 
a language. Bereiter and Englemann (1966) were the major proponents 
of this claim. As they compared the Process of language learning in working- 
and middle-class children, they made a case for this second claim. Bereiter 
and Englemann wrote: ^ 

The culturally privileged child builds up his sentences by 
adding words to them: from "mommy read" to "mommy read book" 
to "mommy read me book" and eventually to "mommy, I want yotr 
to" read me this book." The culturally deprived child grappling 
with such a sequence would probably start off with some amalgam 
like "re-ih-bu," with which he would chen be stuck. The words 
"me" and "this" would be lost in noise, as they would be in 
any other sentences where they occurred, and thus it would be 
difficult for them ever to emerge as distinct, usable words, (p. 3^ 
Bereiter and Englemann' s position is that the absence of distinct usable 
words makes it impossible for the culttltally deprived child to learn the 
generative rules which underlie syntax. They note: 

The speech of the severely deprived children seems to consist 
not of distinct words, as does speech of middle class children 
of the same age, but rather of whole phrases of sentences that 



function like giant words. That is to say, the^ie "giant 
word" units cannot be taken apart by the child and 
recombined, they cannot be transformed from statements 
to questions, from imperatives to declarations, and so on, 
(p. 34) 

Deutsch, supporting the position of Bereiter and Englemann, recommended 
that "expressive and receptive language training should be a conscious 
part of curriculum organization" (p, 367) for preschool working-class 
Black children. At the recommendation of the deficit theorists, language 
intervention programs were instituted throughout the country, and the 
principles advanced by the deficit research served as the foundation for 
most of th^se programs. 

What" kind of evidence would be required to support the deficit theorists' 
claims? Evidence for the first claim,, that the young Black English speaker's 
model "for language learning is deficient, should be based on a linguistic 
analysis of the phonological and syntactic structures utilized by speakers 
who exhibit adult competence in the child's environment. Valid statements 
about syntactic form and the grammatical complexity of a specific language 
cannot be formulated without collecting and analyzing examples of actual 
utterances used by the speakers of the language being examined- Evidence 
for the second claim, that young working-class Black speakers must be formally 
taught to speak a language, should be based on careful "^longitudinal observatio 
of the linguistic behavior of children between the ages of about 18 months 
tNs, years. Without strong supportive data, the proposal that normal speakers 
must receive formal instructions in order to acquire their mother tongues can 
only be viewed as ludicrous. 
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Did the deficit theorists have the necessary evidence to support their 
claims? The obvious answer is no; but as noted earlier, their theories were 
accepted and propagated across a number of disciplines. The data presented 
as support for M. Deutsch's proposals came from a verbal survey which 
included a core sample of 292 first and fifth graders, children who have 
already completed the acquisition of the basic components of language. 
The sample included both Black and White, working'-and middle-class children. 
The verbal survey contained a set of_ 52 "measures" which were purported to 
assess cognitive and language functioning. Upon closer examination, these 
measures were incapable of assessing the language of any child, middle- 
or working-class. For instance, one of the measures, the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test (IQ and raw scorers), failed all five of the linguistic 
guidelines developed by Vaughn-Cooke (1980) for evaluating language assess- 
ment tools; another measure, the Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test, 
penalized Black English speakers for responding in ways that would be 
predicted by their phonological systems. . The meaningful rhymes score, which 
was based on the total number of meaningful rhymes given by a child in 
response to specific stimuli, and the Orientation Scale Test, which measured 
the child's "general knowledge" (e.g., what state does he live in?), also 
failed to meet accepted standards of good assessment instruments. Clearly, 
Deutsch's measures were incapable of providing evidence to support deficit 
theorists' claims about the language of working-class Black children. In 
"^xorder to describe a child's linguistic model, one would have to study that 
mod>l, and likewise, in order to describe a child's linguistic system, one 
would haW. to study his system. The deficit theorists did neither. 

Deficit ^studies are not language acquisition research for they do not 
attempt to investig^e the emergence of language over time, cross-sectionally 
or longitudinally. It\s^ important to note, however, that the deficit 



studies, though linguistically naive, represent a highly influential phase 
in the history of the study of Black children's language. While it is now 
well known that their theories are unfounded and their descriptions are 
inadequate, this research cannot be ignored, for it has had a profound and 
lasting impact on practitioners who serve as teachers, psychologists, 
speech pathologists, and child development specialists for working-class 
Black children. But more important with respect to language acquisition 
research, the impact of the deficit studies went beyond the practitioner. 
The assumptions underlying these works also affected the researcher. Almost 
every language acquisition study that followed the deficit works has devoted 
too much space to defending what should be obvious, that the young Black 
English speaker has the capacity to learn a language. 
Difference Studies 

While the deficit theorists made no progress toward the goal of providing 
a description of the working-class Black child's linguistic competence, they 
were successful in stimulating other researchers to begin working toward 
this goal. Their untenable claims sparked a set of studies that defended 
the adequacy of the child's linguistic model and his capacity for language 
learning. These latter studies (Baratz, 1969a, Stewart, 1969b) argued force- 
fully that the Black child's language was different rather than deficient. 
Baratz, one of the first to present this argument wrote: 

Black children. . .speak a well-ordered, highly structured, 
highly developed language system which in many aspects 
is different from Standard English. (p. 94) 
A major goal of the difference studies, which were influenced by the 
sociolinguistic descriptions of Dillard (1972), Fasold (1972), Labov (1969a), 
Stewart (1969a), and Wolfram (1969), was to describe the rules of the child's 
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model that differed from Standard English. The counterclaims of the 
difference studies matched those advanced by the language acquisition 
researchers. It was proposed that the linguistic systems of Black English- 
speaking children, like the systems of all other children in the world, are 
indeed systematic, structured, governed by rules, and adequate as communication 
systems. These enlightened linguistic proposals had a positive effect on 
practitioners and helped to reverse some of the thinking stimulated by the 
deficit studies. 

Evidence for the claim that working-class Black children's language is 
different rather than deficient was based on structural descriptions of the 
fully developed systems of competent speakers. These descriptions which re- 
vealed grammatical and phonological differences between Black and Standard 
English provided sufficient support for the difference hypothesis. It is 
important to note, however, that, while theoretically enlightened -the 
difference works were not language acquisition studies in that they did not focus 
on the development of language over time, and thus could make no claims about 
the process by which younj^ children acquire their linguistic systems. 
Dialect Proficiency Studies 

The dialect proficiency proponents adopted the theoretical position of 
the difference advocates, and the claim that the Black child's language 
was different rather than deficient was restated in numerous investigations 
across the country (Baratz (1969b); Copple & Susi (1974); Hall, Turner & 
Russell (1973) Ramer & Rees (1973)). These studies went beyong the general 
goal of arguing for the adequacy of the working-class Black child's 
linguistic system. They were also concerned with determining the child's 
proficiency in Black English and in Standard English. However, these 
studies concentrated on the child's knowledge of only those grammatical rules 
that differ in Standard and Black English. 

The dialect proficiency studies presented empirical evidence for the 
difference hypothesis, which generally took the form of production data 
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obtained from repetition tasks. Baratz's "A Bi-Dialectal Task for Determining 
Language Proficiency in Economically Disadvantaged Negro Children*' provides 
a good example of the kind of evidence these studies presented. The purpose 
of the Baratz study was to "compare the language behavior of standard and non- 
standard speakers when they are asked to repeat standard and nonstandard 
sentences*' (p. 892). The subjects. Black and White third and fifth graders 
from an inner city and a suburban school, were administered a sentence 
repetition test which contained 15 sentences in Standard English and 15 
sentences in Black English. The data" were analyzed to determine the subjects' 
responses to a variety of standard and nonstandard structures. The results 
were predictable. Black English speakers were able to produce nonstandard 
structures better than standard English speakers and produced systematic non- 
standard patterns when responding to standard sentences. Baratz 's findings 
indicated that the converse was true for the White subjects who performed 
significantly better on the standard structures and exhibited systematic 
standard patterns .when responding to the nonstandard sentences. As the Baratz 
study illustrates, the dialect proficiency research was not based on longitudinal 
, data. it focused. instead on the linguistic abilities of older children; thus 
the dialect proficiency research, like the difference studies, could make 
no claims about the process by which young chil^cj^ren acquire their linguistic 
systems. 

Language Use Studies 

The final category of general language research includes a small, but 
growing set of studies that has focused on the use of language by Black 

children (Hall & Guthrie (1979) ; Homer & Gussow (1972) ; Mitchell-Kernan & 

\ j 

Keman (1977)). The major claim of these studies is that knowledge di a 
language involves knowing more tharf^he rules which generate grammatical: and 
phonological structures. A speaker must also learn the rules which govern 
the use of such structures in his speech community. Informed by the 
J theoretical position of the difference studies and, the results of the 



sociolinguistic research on adult Black English, the language use 

research exhibits an enlightened position regarding dialect variation. 

Evidence for the language use studies came from s^fontaneous samples 

of speech. In this regard, these works differed markedly from the earlier 

research; they were based on primary language data. Mitchell-Kernan & 

Keman (1977) provide an illustration of the data set that served as 

evidence for knowledge of language use. The" purpose of the Mitchell-Keman 

& Keman study^was to examine some aspects of the use of directives ( can I 

.speak to her ) by children who ranged in age from 7 to 12 years. Specifically, 

the researchers examined the social distribution of directive types used by 

children and the relationship between particular directives and broader 

interactional goals. Data were collected in rble-playing and spontaneously 

occurring^ speech situations. The results indicated that the children had 

I 
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acquired all of the conventional forms that characterize directives in the 

adult system. In addition, they showed an awareness of some of the social 

factors that help to determine which directive form should be used on a 

particular occasion. - * 

Mitchell-Keman and Kernan's study represents an important expansion 
of the research on the Black child's language j for it is one of the few 
studies that attempts to account for knowledge of ^language use in this 
population of children. It dhould be noted, however, that the goal of this 
work was not to reveal anything about the development of rules of language 
use over time. ^ * ^/ 

LANGUAGE ACQUISITION STUDIES ■ ' ■ 

Among, the studies of the language of working-class Black children, 
only a small subset of this research has investigated the- development of 
language over time. Some of the major developmental or language acquisition 



studies were conducted by Steffensen (197A) » Stokes (1976) > Reveron (1978), 
Cole (1979) and Kovac (1980), Steffensen investigated the language of two 
boys^ one developing over the period from 20 months to 26 months ^ and the 
other,, the period from 17 months to 26 months. The study focused primarily 
on the emergence of Black English graramatfcal features. These include the 
plural* and possessive inflections, pronominal case, copula and auxiliary 
verbs, third person singular, and past tense inflections. When those 
aspects of Steffensen' s subjects' language that should have exhibited features 
of Black English were ^amined, there w^t:e virtually no differences between 
the Black English Speaker\j development and tha^t of children acquiring 
Standard English.^ This findin^sis not surprising since Steffensen' s 
subjects were at a point in their ^^yelopment where it was impossible to 
separate dialectal features from ^eloWental features in their language. 

For example, constructions w: ac Copulas and auxiliaries are 
grammatical in Black English- It is accej^table to say she pretty and she 
sleeping . These kinds of constructions alsoT occur in child language; but if 
the child is learning Standard English , constructions without copulas and 
auxiliaries will be replaced by ^constructions that exhibit these forms 
Brown (1973), If one studies a Black English speaker for only a short 
period of time, as Steffensen did, and if one focuses on the very-iearly 
stages in the speaker's development, then it will be impossible to distinguish 
his system from the early stages of the development of Standard English, 
However, if the study spans a longer period of time, for example 12 to 18 
months, as opposed to six months, one should begin to see structural 
differences. For the Black English-speaking child, a maintenance of con- 
structions without copulas and auxiliaries should be seen, but for the 
Standard English-speaking child,. a loss over time of constructions without 
copulate and auxiliaries 'should be /observed. 
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stokes, using elicited data, examined the ability of 36 children 
between the ages of 3 and 5 to transform affirmative constructions to negative 
constructions. Her general findings indicate that nearly all of the children, 
including the three-year-olds, had acquired some of the rules for negating 
affirmative constructions. 

Reveron examined the occurrence of plural, possessive, past tense, 
and third-person singular morphological markers in SE and BE in response 
to Berko-type elicitation tasks. The 80 children were evenly divided by 
social class (40 each at the middle and low SES) and age (10 per age at 3, 
4, 5, and 6 years in each SES group). At all ages, there were children 
whose responses corresponded to the expected ' pattern of morphological markers 
for SE and BE, though the rank order of the four morphological markers 
with respect to the frequency of expected use in the children's responses 
varied with age. 

Cole examined the elicited speech-of -60 .three,- four, and_fiveryear-old 
girls to determine whether their responses exhibited 18 syntactic features 
that are characteristic of Black English. These included: 

pluralization, possession, past '.ense, copula and auxiliary 
verbs, third person singular ,' past tense copula, present tense 
concord, indefinite article, reflexive pronoun, demonstrative 
pronoun, personal pronoun, first person " future , multiple 
negation, embedded question, ^ as copula, distributive aspect, 
remote completive aspect, at in content questions and hyper- 
correc tion. (Cole, 1979, p. 55). 
Cole's findings revealed that each of the 19 features was exhibited in . 
varying degrees at each age level, with only one exception noted (the second 
person plural form, you all or jjrall, was not exhibited in the three-year-old 
group.) Cole also found that the majority of grammatical forms studied 



were used more frequently as age increased. 

Kovac, using spontaneous speech samples from 26 three-, five-, and 
seven-year-old middle- and working-class Black children, investigated the 
acquisition of two variable features, auxiliary and copula, within the 
framework of variation theory (cf. Cedergren & Sankoff (1974); Labov, 
(1972), Her findings indicated that only the seven-year-olds exhibited the 
variable use of copula and auxiliary forms that is characteristic of adult 
Black English systems. The findings for the three-year-olds indicated 
that it was impossible to separate developmental ('absence from possible 
incipient deletion of the copula and auxiliary structures. 

While the above studies have helped to lay the foundation for describing 
the developing Black English system, they exhibit a major weakness that 
should be avoided in future research. They do not reflect the current 
theoretical frameworks, methodologies, and research questions that have 
evolved from the rich body of research in developmental psycholinguistics . 
One of the main methodological approaches used in developmental psycho- 
linguistics has been the longitudinal study of children whose age at the 
beginning of observation is 18 months or younger. Studying children at this 
age level, psycholinguists during the 1960s were able to provide cross- 
linguistic descriptions of two-word utterances, the foundation of complex 
syntax. Although psycholinguis tic research has now advanced far beyond 
describing two-word* utterances , it has still placed a priority on studying 
the emergence of specific kinds of linguistic knowledge to reveal the 
processes and strategies that young children employ when they engage in 
language learning. The emerging system provides a foundation for under- 
standing the process by which the child's system expands to include the later 
learned, more complex features of language. 



In contrast to the psycholinguistic research, language emergence per 
se has not been a priority in the Black English language acquisition research • 
Descriptions of the above developmental studies indicate that investigators 
have not asked the general question, ''how does the Black English system evolve 
and develop over time?" Consequently, such related, specific, but fundamental 
questions such as "when do Black English speakers first acquire two-word 
utterances?" have not been systematically investigated. One can hypothesize 
that working-class Black children acquire two-word stri lures around the 
same time as other children, but clearly this hypothesis needs to be 
empirically validated. 

If studying the emerging language system of the child has not been a 
priority for language acquisition research on working-class Black children, 
then what has? The major priorities have been studying those structures 
that differ from Standard English and defending the adequacy of Black 
English as a communication system . These priorities reflect the impact of 
the theories advanced by the deficit and difference studies. Developmental 
researchers could not ignore the claims of the deficit theorists. Thus, 
' counterclaims were advanced in an attempt to reverse triem. These were 
explicitly stated in the results of the language acquisition research, 
particularly that conducted by Cole (1980) and Steffensen (1974). Cole 
maintained: 

The most telling finding of this study was that Black 
j English as used by preschool children develops in a 

I systematic manner. This finding in general is not likely 

' to be surprising to those who have regarded Black English 
as a regular linguistic system which can be acquired like any 
language. Nevertheless, the persistence of the deficit theory 
Q and the attitudinal stigma commonly held toward this variety 
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evidences the noteworthiness of this finding. (p. 107) 
Steffensen went beyond the presentation of a general counterclaim, 
devoting a full chapter of her dissertaticn to a detailed review of 
Bereiter and Englemann's book. Teaching Disadvantaged Children in the 
Preschool . She wrote, "The existence of such a book... is ftrsLt^elf 
sufficient motivation for a dissertation cotranitted to an empirical study 
of the dialect... of young Black English speakers" (p. 20) 

A particularly telling example of the influence of the deficit 
studies on the researcher can be found in Homer and Gussow's investigation, 
although their work is not developmental. After collecting two days of 
audio recorded data from two three-year-olds. Homer and Gussow made some 
generalizations about the households of their subjects. According to the 
investigators, "the first (generalization) was that these people talked to 
each other a lot" (p. 168). Commenting on their unexpected finding, the 
researchers pointed out that "so pervasive has been the notion of the 

'nonverbal' poor that the universal first reaction to the tapes was that 

i 

iliiddle-class families had been accidentally selected" (p. 68). Here, then, 

1 

I ■ ■ ^ 

is striking evidence that the deficit studies affected not only the practitioner, 

but also the researcher. Deficit studies compelled scholars investigating 

t^e language of Black children to waste valuable time stating and restating 

the obvious, that is, people talk to the working-class Black child, and that 

i -a 

his language, like all languages7 is systematic, governed by rules, and 

i 

adequate as a communication system. 

Consider now the impact of the difference studies, whose major goals 

i 

included the study of those structures in Black English that differ from 

j 

Standard .English. Reflecting the impact of the difference studies, the 

i . ' • 

language acquisition research described above focused exclusively on 

i : ■ 



structures that differ from Standard English. Steffensen (1974) used an 
analytic framework that evolved from psycholinguistic research. However, 
the focus was not on the emergence of structures that provide the foundation 
of the Black English system (e.g., one-and two-word utterances). Rather, 
it was on those later-acquired structures that specifically differ from 
Standard English and that must be added to the foundation. To understand 
how working-class Black children acquire the total Black English system, 
not just those features that differ from Standard English, the priority 
motivated by the difference works must be abandoned. 

The fascination with structures that differ from Standard English has 
prevented language development research on Black English from making the 
theoretically fruitful shift away from simply describing dialect-specific 
linguistic forms towards positing semantic categories that apply at a 
universal level. An interest in the child's semantic knowledge that 
dominated developmental psycholinguistic research during the 1970' s is 
not systematically reflected in the Black English language acquisition 
research. Nor is the new methodology that requires detailed contextual 
information to help determine the semantic content. Scholars working on 
the acquisition of Black English will be able to expedite developments in 
their field if they revise their research goals to converge with the 
fundamental goals that have emerged from the latest advances in developmental 
psycholinguistics. The following basic guidelines can provide theoretical 
and methodological direction when revising the goals for language acquisition 
studies on working-class Black children. 

1, Narrow^ unidimensional frameworks whic h focus only on forms that 
di . ffer from Standard English mnsf be abandoned, and a multidimensional 
framework which vlevs the childs linguis tic competence In terms of content. 
Form, and xi<io In rprarf.lons mu<^r be adopted. 
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The details of the multidimensional approach are presented in Bloom 
and Lahey (1978) and in Bloom, et al., (1980). The following example of a 
child's utterance and the c^^text in which it was produced illustrates 
the descriptive goals of this appruach. 

Context Child's Utterance 

(mother and child playing with a race track 
and cars) 

Mother: Let me have a car; I want to play too. 
(D.D. takes one of two cars and holds it close 

to his chest) Ttiis car mines 

Mother: Okay then, I'll take the other one. 

In the above example, a form analysis would involve classifying the 
specific structures according to syntactic categories, and specifying 
the rules for combining structures in the observed utterance; but instead 
of focusing solely on the syntax of this car mines , as the unidimensional 
form approach would require, the investigator using the content, form, and ase 
framework must consider what the utterance means and how it is used. By 
considering both the structure of the child's utterance, and the context 
in which it was produced, in particular, the child's nonlinguistic behavior, 
the investigator can specify the semantic content, or the concepts expressed 
by the utterance. In the above example, the occurrence of the possessive 
pronoun, mine and the nonlinguistic act of taking one of two cars and 
holding it close to the chest, provide evidence that the utterance expresses 
a possessive state. The pragmatic description required by a muxti-dimensional 
approach would reveal the function of the utterance in the child's language. 
For example, the utterance above functions as an assertion. 

The content., form and use approach is superior to unidimensional ones, 
O not only because of the comprehensive description it provides, but also 
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because of its greater explanatory power. The study conducted by Bloom et 
al,, 1980, illustrates this critical feature of the framework. These in- 
vestigators reported that the order of acquisition of a subset of linguistic 
forms (syntactic connectives which include conjunctions, wh- pronouns and 
relative pronouns) observed in complex sentences is affected by the 
complexity of the underlying semantic notions being coded. By utilizing 
a framework which allowed them to examine the interaction of content, 
form and use. Bloom et al. were able to provide an explanation for the 
order of acquisition of syntactic connectives. The researchers examined 
an extensive set of these forms, but for illustrative purposes, we will 
restrict our discussion of content/form interactions to the conjunctions, 
and and then . 

Specifically, the results of Bloom et al,, revealed that the connective 
form and , which codes an additive semantic relation (e,g, , you do one and 
I do one), is learned before the form, then, which codes a temporal 
semantic relation (e,g,, I going this way to get the groceries then come 
back). To account for the earlier occurrence of and , the investigators 
appealed to research which has shown that additive relations are con- 
ceptually less complex than temporal ones in that "children learn to form 
collections of things (e.g,, Sinclair , (1970) before they learn to form 
series of things that are ordered relative to one another (e,g,, Inhelder 
and Piaget (1964)," p. 258, These observations provide evidence that and 
does not occur arbitrarily before then; its earlier occurrence is motivated, 
by the underlying content that is being expressed. 

In addition to revealing the interaction of form and content, the 
Bloom et al, , study also revealed the interaction of use with form and 
content. This was done by examining the occurrence of complex sentences in 
two types of cohesion relations in discourse, first type was 



intraspeaker or child'-child cohesion • In thla pattern the two clauBes 
expreaaing a complex meaning relation occurred either within one utterance, 
or across two consecutive utterances produced by the child (e.g., and 
there's my eye/and there's my feet) • 

The second type of cohesion relation consisted of the interspeaker 
relation, which includes both adult-child and child-adult-child patterns. 
For these patterns "the two parts of the semantic relation before and 
after the connective occurred across two or more different speaker turns.., 
e.g., //Maybe he'll ride tbti horse //yea, when he come in//." (Bloom et. al., 
p, 253). 

The findings indicate:! that the two clauses of complex sentences 
occurred most' often in the child-child cohesion pattern, irrespective of the 
semantic relation being expressed. Whenever ,the two clauses of complex 
sentences occurred in the adult-child or child-adult-child patterns, they 
expressed most often causal.1 ty and adversative relations. This latter 
interspeaker cohesion pattern increased developmentally ; and "appeared to 
reflect the children's increasing ability to participate in discourse, using 
newly or already learned linguistic foms, rather than the learning of 
linguistic forms through discourse," (p. 258) 

It is important to point out here that only a multidimensional approach 
could have captured the complex interaction between form, content, and use 
in the developing linguistic systems examined by Bloom et. al. Other 
studies which provide sharp illustrations of the explanatory power of multi- 
dimensional frameworks include Limber (1976) , Johnston and Slobin (1^79), 
and Smith (1980),^ 

While the framework allows the investigator to examine the child's 
language in a very comprehensive way, researchers would still be expected 
to select a specific dimension of language as the targe^t of study, for 
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example, in Bloom, et al., referred to above, the specific dimenaion wa« 
form (syntactic connectives) which was analyzed in relation to content and 
use. Careful consideration must be given to selecting a dimension for 
study when Investigations represent: the first attempt to establish a 
knowledge base on a particular language variety. We propose that the 
content or form dimension be given priority in initial research. 
Irrespective of the specific dimension selected, a multidimensional 
approach should still be employed. 

An explanation is in order regarding the recommendation that content/ 
forro interactions should serve as the focus of the first analytical phase. 
Our rationale for this recommendation was motivated by both theoretical 
and practical concerns. With respect to theoretical concerns, we have 
proposed that the content/form interactions of children's utterances should 
serve as the target of initial investigations, not because we view 
pragmatic knowledge as secondary, but because at this point in the study of 
child language, greater theoretical depth has been achieved in the domains 
of content and form than in the domain of use. This is evidenced by the 
larger body of literature resulting from a longer period of study in the 
former two areas. This literature includes an impressive subset of research 
on the development of content/form interactions in English, but more 
important, it includes a growing set of cross-lingui.stic studies which have 
investigated the interaction of content and form, but not use, in emerging, 
linguistic systems. Here we can refer to Keman's 1969 analysis of Somoan 
children, Bowerman's 1973 analysis of Finnish children, Johnston and Slobin's 
1979 comparative investigation of English, Italian, Serbo-Croatian and 
Turkish, and Dromi's 1979 and Berman's 1982 multi-f ocuaed analysis of Hebrew. 
An important indicator of the adequacy of a theoretical framework is its 



ability to reveal that which la ux^iveraal, fundamental, or baaic in human 
languages, Theorios of aontant and fom have buen subjected to more croaa- 
llnguiatic testing than those of language use, and for tUiis reason the 
former are presently more comprehensive, and exhibit greater predictive 
power. 

With respect to practical concerns, we have suggested that the goal 
of initial investigations should be to reveal the breadth of the child's 
knowledge of content/ form interactions. Such information could be used in 
clinical and educational assessment. For example, if a practitioner 
knows what kind of semantic content children should exhibit at different 
stages in their development, then he or she would be in a positicin to make 
principled decisions regarding the goals of assessment of language teaching 
for this fundamental component of the child's language, 

2, The methodology must include a systematic examination of contextual 
information, thus it must be sensitive to the socio-cultural context in which 
working-class Black children's language is learned and spoken . 

The study of children's language within the Expanded and dynamic 
framework of form-content-use interactions requires the use of data collection 
methods that ref lect^ensitivity to the context in which language is spoken. 
Context, in its narrowest sense, refers to the particular situations in 

which spoken language may be observed, including the physical setting for 

\ 

verbal exchange, the nonverbal and verbal behaviors of the participants, 
topics, role relations, etc. The most obvious way in which the methodology 
can reflect a sensitivity to socio-cultural context is in the observation of 
the language behavior that characterizes routine social interaction^. The 
methodology for most of the studies of working-class Black children's 
language did not systematically take context "into account. Because researchers 
)rked mainly within unidimensional frameworks that focused only on linguistic 
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eonn, uhay aHuumad that thalr luatluuloia^Jilcai approuuhua dUl not: raquirti a 
HYHtamatic oxaminatian of conuaxuual information, 

The yyatomacic uwe of contexCual data, which began Ln the aevantlea, 
repraaanted a major methodological shift in the mainntream child langviage 
roaearch. This shift was motivated by the requirements of the new theoretical 
framewqrk which viewed linguiatic form in relation to semantic and pragmatic 
knowledge. The detailed analysis of contextual data was shown to provide 
important evidence for the meaning underlying early utterances (Bloom (1970), 
Bowennan (1973) and for the rules underlying early use of language (e»g,. 
Bates (1976)). In order to record the context, investigators employing 
the new method, relied on naturalistic field sampling strategies to observe 
the child's language in various social situations., We will now consider in 
greater detail, the requirements of this strategy. 

First, naturalistic data sampling requires more than a spontaneous 
speech sample. It requires, in addition, that the sample be collected 
in social contexts in which language is routinely used. Language is not 
routinely used to talk to investigators in small rooms or laboratories. 
It is used in the home, school, or on the community playground to talk 
with familiar family members and playmates about shared experiences. in the 
speaker's culture. More specifically, language is used to request food, report 
ailments, ask questions, tease, play games, etc. Such communication acts 
cannot be recorded unless language is observed in the context in which it is 
routinely used. 

Second, naturalistic data sampling requires that the investigator 
record the most relevant verbal and nonverbal details of the context in which 
language is spoken. This may include what was said before and after each 
of the child's linguistic responses, what the child and others were doing 



at: tlm tima of a rt^fcipontia, who t:h« pairticipmita wi^ru and their i?<alat:lan 

tp cha cihlld, ate, Daacriptiva datail ragardlng tha contiaHt: may ba 

raeorclacl, ualUH on aita hand written notaa. But givan the dynamic and 

camp lax nature of tha communicative evant, one aimply cannot expect to 

achieve the aame kind of deacriptive accuracy aa that provided by the uae of 

audio or combined audio-visual recordings, and it La important to note 

that combined audio-visual records are by far the superior recording method. 

For example, it can reveal extensive nonverbal evidence which can be used 

to help interpret the content underlying children's early forma. The 

opportunity to actually observe that a child always selects the same toy 

object from an^ng a set of toys when using a given possessive form like 
^ 

' My or yours ' in a group or dyadic interaction, provides supportive evidence 
that the child's linguistic form^ are indeed re^r^ng to the concept of 
ownership. 

Third, a naturalistic language sample should be obtained ideally, 
without speaker's knowledge that his or her language is being observed 
(see Labov (1972) for a discussion of the observer's paradox), since 
knowledge of this alone alters the normal situation and consequently, could 
influence the kind of language output. But it is impossible to eliminate 
the effect of investigator presence altogether if first hand observations 
are to be made, especially when audio-visual equipment 'lis used to record 
data. This barrier, however, can be minimized to some extent^ if the in- 
vestigator assumes the role of participant/observer, a strategy that has been 
effectively used by ethnographers. Using this strategy, the investigator 
seeks to become a natural extension of the child's communicative environment 
and to experience directly the social interactive effects of his language 
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with that of the Lneormanta. Thia eouid raqulru rdlutlvaly lonn-ta™ 
UitaraatiQn with tnt'oriminta aven prior to data wampling, Tn thti participant/ 
obaarvar roie, howtavBr, tU« investigator i\om not always Htruetura tlia 
Lnt^aruction and attampta to controi aetlviifriua aa littia aa poaaible, 

W© propoaa that naturaXiatic data aampXing ia the prafarrad mod^ of 
uolXaating languagu data, partieularXy for language varXatl^a on which 
iittlu or no data uxlac, for thia tai hniqne nmkaa fuw aaaumptiona about 
what the relevant features of the language behavior are, and thua leavea open 
the poaalbility to dlacover features never before revealed. Our position 
is that formal language elicitatibn procedures (e-g-, Berko-type tasks) 
constitute the least preferred mode of data gathering as a starting point 
in the study of working-class Black children's language. As noted earlier, 
these procedures generally do not require the use of spontaneously generated 
language, or the use of language in the natural context of social interaction. 
An equally important shortcoming is the fact that elicitation tasks must 
be based on some presupposition about the relevant features for language 
study, and these can ottly be revealed by prior rpearch. For example, the 
use of elicitation procedures modelled after Berko, not only limits 
observation to the frequency with which a morphological marker is present 
or absent, it reveals only those aspects of morphological knowledge (e.g., 
knowledge of forms which code I^ast tense) that are already built into the 
task, and that have, been characterized by prior description. One has to 
already know, for example, thap-^Tast tense can be marked with the 'ed' 
form as in 'walked*, and 'laughed' before designing a task to^elicit 
such markers. Unfortunately though, the relatively small data base that 
exists on workine-class Black children's language includes studies that 
have employed elicitatio n ta sks (Stokes (1976); Reveron (1978); and Cole (1979). 
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It" ii luiCiiiraLiHtLi aampliug approai^h la to bu uaati Co qbtrtiii a Ptaprtt- 
ddiiuatlvta Bample of eh iliUbu' a LangimHtt, nha iuvMati-gfttor mmt have 

prior IcnowUtifiu of tlici rauga aiul uypaa of natural and cypLeal, attnatiana In 
whieli chtUiron UiXU m wall aa i-h» general klnil of aoi'tal faotora tlial: 
Impact on chw fraqnancy and qualiUy of talking, Thla raqnlrea InveaUtgator 
knowUilge of and aanaltlvlty to tihe larger cultural t-onUext In w|»^ah ahildran'fl 
langiuiRe 1h learned, spoken and uaed. By larger cultural eontaxC la meant 
the aharad ballefa and valuea of apeech community that dictate the condltlona 
under which verbal communication occura aa well aa their respective aocial 
codes of interaction. * 

Knowledge about a group's communication patterns can be acquired either 
by indigenous* or prolonged contact as a participating member of the 
community group. Information can be further supplemented by formal ethno- 
graphic descriptions of speech communities such as th.>se provided by Blount 
(1969) of Luo speakers, and Albert (1972) of the Randi speakers. 

The need for the investigator to know the cultural patterns governing 
communication in particular groups is especially important to emphasize here 
because the formal study of Black people in general and of their language 
in particular, has been historically undertaken by scholars who were not 
indigenous to the culture of the people. In the absence of investigator 
sensitivity to the cultural context in which language behavior is routinely 
used, several kinds of problems can arise that prevent one from achieving 
the general goal of providing an accurate picture of the child's developing 
linguistic knowledge. ■ - ' ^ 

First, one could fail to obtain a sample of verbal behavior or only a. , 
limited, sample may be obtained., _ For e<am^^^ the erroneous claim that 
working-class Black children were nonver>>l (see e.g . ,^-Bereiter & Englemann, 
(1963)- reflected insensitivity to the way in which these children were - 



likely to behave verbally when interacting with white interviewers, 
particularly in atypical formal communicative situations • The limited 
sample obtained by Blount (1969) of Luo speaking children in Kenya illustrates 
the effect of cultural attitudes toward strangers on the quantity of 
children's output. Using adult strangers to elicit language samples, even 
in the familiar homestead setting, only 200 utterances overall were collected 
from more than half a dozen children in a period of eight months. This stands 
in sharp contrast to the 400 utterances that we collected monthly 
from one child in two hours . 

Second, in the absence of knowledge about the socio-cultured patterns 
of a group, the investigator may be unable to identify factors that are 
irrelevant tQ.-an adequate description of the language patterns of a group 
of children. With respect to this point, birth order though often controlled 
in studies of language development, may provide an unnecessarily restrictive 
condition for the description of working-class Black children in some 
cultural settings. The common practice of observing first-born children in 
child language research has been based on the assumption that the mother 
is the primary source of input to the first child—an assumption that is 
well founded in middle.-class settings where the mother generally serves 
as priitory caretaker in an autonomous family structure. But, this assupiption 
does not hold for those working-class Black children, who, irrespective of 
birth order, often live in an extended family environment that includes 
more than one caretaker, and functional sibling interaction with cousins, 
kunts, and uncles of the same age. For example, all eight of the first-born 
children included in our investigation had at least one other caretaker in 
the home, besides the mother. The delegation of early "child care to family 
members other than the mother is attested among Luo and Samoan speaking 
communities, (Blount (1977) and in the Kokwet Kenyan Village (Harnkess (1977)). 
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Ethnographic evidence that cultual groups are not homogeneous with respect 
to the type of social factors that impact on language behavior and 
variation, suggests that one cannot expect to take his or her own 
cultural orientation to language and categorically apply it to the study 
of language behavior in other groups without danger of misrepresentating 
the speakers in question. 

These two basic guidelines provided the theoretical and methodological 
direction for the Developmental Study of Black English, The next two 
chapters reflect specifically the requirements of these guidelines • 
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CHAPTER II 
Method and Procedures 



Description of Subjects 

Samples of spoken language were collected longitudinally from twelve 
Afro-American preschool children who presented no obvious physical, 
emotional or intellectual deficit insofar as this could be determined from 
medical and school records, parents' case history reports, and the in- 
vestigators' infoxnnal observations of their behavior. 

Age and Sex Distribution . The twelve children were evenly distributed 
in three age ranges each of which spanned the L8 month data collection 
period. Four children were represented in the age ranges of 1:8 to 3;0 
years, 3;0 to 4;6 years, and 4;6 to 6;0 years, with an equal number of males 
and females in each group. A thirteenth child was added to the group in 
the third sampling period. The 4;8 year male was viewed as a control 
subject for the oldest age group since one of the males in that group was 
enrolled in speech therapy after the onset of the data collection. 

Four children (two males and two females) per age group were the 
minimum number needed to isolate 'sex' as a possible variable in accounting 
• for expected individual differences in linguistic skills among children 
of the same age. Longitudinal observation of children at different age 
cross-sections also provided data for examining language development over 
a relatively long time period, which altogether encompassed 1;6 to 6;0 years 
of age. 

Language Background and Status . The children were all native to the 
U*S,A, and monolingual speakers of English, They lived in homes and 
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communities of Washington, D.C. whose residents were predominantly Black 
and monolingual speakers of a variety of English that exhibited one or more 
characteristic features of 'Black English' as summarily described in 
Stewart (1969), Labov (1966), Wolfram (1969), Fasold (1972), Wolfram (1976) 
and Rickford (1975). The children's parents were native to the Washington 
D.C. aarea with one exception, and all had resided in the area at least five 
or more years prior to the study. 

At the onset of data collection, the three groups of children were at 1;6 
3;0, and 4;6 years of age. At 1;6 years, 69 to 100 percent of the 
children's language responses consisted of single words. At the two older ages 
(3;0 and 4;6 years), the children spoke primarily in multiword utterances with no 
equivalency criteria of length or complexity imposed on those in a given age group, 

The mean length of utterance (MLU) , typically used as an index for 
equating children's language development, was not tabulated for two reasons. 
First, MLU does' not appear to be an adequate index of language development 
after utterances exceed three or four words (Bloom and Lahey, 1978), which 
was the case for all the children included in this study except those at 
1;6 years. Second, MLU does not appear to adequately capture the complexity 
of Black children's language since its conventional computation is biased 
toward language specific features of mainstream varieties of English (See 
also Brown's 1973 discussion (p. 71) of problems encountered when the 
MLU was calculated for German speaking children) . 

Socio-Economic Background. All the children included in the study 
came from working-class backgrounds as judged by one or more conventional 
indices such as education, occupation, and residency (Wwarner, (1949) 
Billings:^ey (1968)). Of the twelve households involved in the study, 75 
percent were headed by a single parent, the mother. Two-thirds of the 
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families were economically dependent on government subsidy and those who 
were employed, held unskilled or semiskilled laboring jobs. Two-thirds 
of the mothers had not completed high school and only three had attempted 
any training beyond high school. Ninety percent of the families lived in 
rented housing — typically sharing the living space in an extended family 
arrangement • 

.Children from working-class backgrounds were selected for study 
because of the reportedly high relationship between working-class status 
and the presence of nonmainstream dialect speech patterns, Wolfram (1969), 
Fasold (1972), Labov (1972), Consequently, Black working-class children were 
judged to be at higher risk than those of nonworking-class status for 
inappropriate language assessjicnt due :'.o the lack of inadequate normative 
data « 

Birth order . Eight of the twelve children were first bom and/or 
only children. The number of such children was distributed across the 
three age groups. Birth order was not controlled when selecting the children 
for the study though in language acquisition research, it is common 
practice to do so by restricting observations to the first bom child. The 
early language learning environment is assumed to differ for the first 
born child and that of later bora siblings since in the former case, the 
mother as primary caretaker, is often the main source of language input 
and modeling for the child. The same assumption, however, does not hold for 
many working class Black youngsters who often live in an extended family 
environment that includes more than one caretaker and functional sibling 
interaction with cousins, aunts, and uncles of proximal ages even 
when the child is a first bora or only child. The homes of ail eight 
of the first-born children included in this study had at least one 
other caretaker besides the mother and nonsibling playmates of proximal , 



ages. Consequently, birth order was not considered to be a critical variable 
in selecting children for the study. ' 
The Subject Selection Process 

The children were selected from a group of children who met all 
subject selection criteria following a two-step screening process as 
described below. As the subject description in the previous section 
suggested, we sought working-class Black youngsters who were (1) healthy 
and developing normally; (2) 1;6, 3;0 or 4;6 years (+2 months) by the 
time data collection began; (3) native to the U.S. and monolingual speakers 
of English; and (4) residing in communities in which characteristic Black 
English features were spoken. In addition, we sought youngsters who would 
be available for the eighteen months of data collection. 

To identify children who met the above criteria, the children were first 
screened from day care canters in Washington, D.C. Federally subsidized 
programs such as Head Start were particularly ideal for selecting working- 
class children since they service only those families who meet government 
requirements for indigent status. A standard checklist questionnaire (see 
Appendix A) was distributed to appropriate personnel with instructions to 
provide the relevant information on every child enrolled in a given class. 
Tue completed questionnaires were returned to the investigators, though the 
children's identification remained anonymous. The questionnaires were then 
reviewed by the investigators who identified potential children for the study. 

As a second screening step, interviews were then scheduled with those 
parents of potential subjects who consented to participate in the study if 
their children were selected. (See parent consent form in Appendix B.) 

The parent interviews were conducted by the investigators in each 
child's home using a standard case history form. The interview provided the 
opportunity to (1) further assess the socio-economic and language backgrounds 
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of the children's homes and connnunities (2) obtain a more detailed his tor/ 
of the children's physical, psychological, and social functioning, and (3) 
determine their availability for the duration of the study. In addition, 
it provided the investigators an opportunity to make informal observations 
of the children's language and nonlanguage behavior in naturalistic 
situations. 

The twelve children chosen for study were more or less randomly 
selected among approximately * twenty- five potential children who met all 
selection criteria after the parent interview. Appendix C shows the letter 
of agreement, which was sent to the parents at the beginning of the project. 
Each family received a modest cash stipend during every month of participation 
in the project. ^ 
Data Collection Procedures 

Samples of spoken language were collected from each of the twelve 
children at regular intervals across an eighteen month time period. The 
data were collected by the principal investigators between December 1980 and 
June 1982. Prior to the first month of data collection, the investigators 
visited the children in their homes over several weeks in order to minimize 
the ''stranger*' effect on subsequent interactions during language sampling. 
Frequency of Language Sampling 

Once the language sampling began, observations of the children's language 
were also made during regular visits to their homes. Language samples were 
obtained every four weeks from those eight children in the age ranges of 
1; to 3;0 years and 3;0 to 4;6 years. For children in the oldest group 
(A;6 to 6;0 years) , language samples were obtained once every four weeks for 
the first six months of data collection, and thereafter at intervals of 
six to seven weeks. 
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The Conditions of the Language Sampling 

Field visits were made by a team of two persons that always included one 
of the principal investigators. During a field visit, one person operated 
the camera while the other person was available to oversee the language 
sampling event. The child's language was recorded during routine play 
activity involving social interaction with children and adults, including the 
investigator. The child typically played with toys from a core set which 
was provided and used with all the children to facilitate comparability 
of data among children at least with respect to what they talked about. The 
core of toys included, for example, a doll house, basic house furniture, a 
pliable miniature family, assorted wooden blocks, a ball, »a large doll 
with clothing, balloons, soap bubbles, etc. Toys were used that required the 
child to engage in some type of activity or action. However, the child's 
play activity was not restricted to the core toys and in fact, play activity 
involving objects that were a part of the child's own home environment was 
strongly encouraged. During the sampling, little or no structure was 
imposed; the child's actions were primarily guided by his/her own interests. 

The Recording of the Language Sample 

The entire language sample was recorded using the most recent audio-visual 

technology. The field equipment consisted of (1) portable color camera, 

(JVS-G-71US) equipped with view finder and automatic light control and (2) 

a video-cassette recorder (Sony SLO-323) . Video clarity was maximized by 

supplementing home lighting with high voltage lamps where required. Further, 

a portable television monitor (Sony KV1217) provided continuous onsite 

feedback about video quality. A tie tack microphone (ECM-31) , frequency 

response range of 50 to 13,000 Hz) was attached to the child's clothing- 

typically the collar, at distances permitting clear and undistorted audio 

, quality. The microphone and camera cables permitted the child to move 



freely within an eighteen foot area. 

Audio-visual recording of data is required for adequate observation of 
the contexts in which language is used. The use of contextual data has 
represented a major methodological advancement in the study of child language 
in that it has permitted investigators to make stronger inferences about 
the kind of meaning and concepts, which underly young children's language 
forms. Context includes what was said before and after each of the child's 
linguistic responses, what the child ancj others were doing at the time of 
responses, who the participants were and their relation to the child, etc. 
Descriptive detail regarding the context of language may be' recorded usin^ 
on site hand written notes as was used early on. But, given the dynamic 
and complex nature of the communicative event, one cannot expect to achieve 
the same kind of descriptive accuracy as that provided by the use of audio 
recordings or the more superior combined audio-visual recordings. Audio- 
visual records reveal extensive visual evidence that can be used to help 
interpret the content of children's forms. The opportunity to observe, for 
instance, that the child always uses the word 'in' whien placing an object 
into a three dimensional object having contained space, provides supportive 
evidence that the form 'in' refers to a kind of locative relation. 

The Length of the Language Sample 

The length of the sample varied with the child. For the four youngest 

children, a two hour language sample (each hour generally obtained on 

successive days) rwas obtained in every sampling period irrespective of the 

amount of the child's output. For the eight older children, the sample 

length typically varied from 1 1/2 to 2 hours, given the goal of eliciting 

a minimum sample size of four hundred responses (excluding repetitions, 

imitations, etc.). Of course, what constitutes an adequate sample of a child 

language at any given observation point is a debatable issue. We relied on 



the recommendation offered by Bloom and Lahey (1978) that 200 utterances were 



utterances were regarded a reasonably minimum sample size. Moreover, this ^ 
number or utterances could generally be elicited from a child within one to , 
two hours. 

Description of the Data Base " 

The data base consists of audio-visual records of spoken language 
samples obtained at four to six week intervals from each of the twelve children 
over eighteen months. In all, this cross-sectional/longitudinal data base 
includes approximately three hundred hours of data and more than 75,000 
utterances for analysis. The data base is judged to be sufficient for under- 
taking the kind of developmental description of the children's language 
that can serve as the foundation for a large scale norming study. 
Preparation of Data for Analysis 

Before the data could be analyzed, the language responses naturally had 
to be extracted from the audio-visual tapes on which they were stored. • ^ 
Orthographic representation of the utterances spoken by the child along with 
the relevant contexts, provided sufficient input data for the semantic/ 
syntactic analysis. In addition, phonetic representation of the utterances 
was required as input data for the phonological analyses. Thus, basic 
preparation of the data for analysis was conducted on two levels, each 
requiring separate passes through the data. The data preparation phase was 
extremely tedious and time consuming, each phase requiring as much as ten 
hours per each, hour of data to complete. A^description of the general 



minimally adequate for clinical analysis of a language sample. Thus 




procedures involved in each phase of data preparation follows. 



Orthographic Representation of the Data 



The goal of this task was to provide a written record of the words and 
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wor'xi combi,nations spoken by the child during a language sample. This task 



Data Analysis Plan 

Selection of the Sampling Interval for Analys is 

As aforementioned, .the general goal of th<^ language analysis Is to 
describe the, evolution of the children's 'l inguistic knowledge over time. 
The extensive amount of data available for analysis necessitates that this 
goal be achieved over a period of time extending beyond the two years of the 
project. During the terms of the. project, we focused on providing compre- 
hensive description of the children's language skills during just the first 
sampling period. This description provides the baseline or reference point 
from which subsequent longitudinal comparisons will be made. Given data at 
three age cross-sections, however, some hypotheses about development can -be 
generated from the analysis of children's language in the first sampling 
period. For the Ion; , . .. !^nal analyses subsequently undertaken, the selection 
of sampling intervals will vary depending on the goal of the analysis. 

Overview of the Data Analysis Plan 

Analysis of the -data for the first sampling period has proceeded on 
three levels. To meet the first analytical objective of the study, the age 
and acquisitional order of global semantic or content categories have been 
examined. Second, a detailed examination of the semantic category of 
locat^ion was performed. Third, a selected analysis of sound segments 
produced by Me children was undertaken. Within each of these three broad 
aspects of the analysis, we have attempted to address the issues of Individual 
differences and differences due to sex, and dialect variation. 

In the three sections to follow, the specific analytical procedures and 

results are describedXfor the three major types of analyses undertaken. Our 

/ 

aim here is not to be exhuastive but illustrative of the direction and character 
of analyses that will necessarily be ongoing if the data base is to be fully 
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exploited, \ 
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CHAPTER III 
Semantic Analyses 

General Semantic Category Analysis 

The review of language acquisition research in. Chapter I revealed 
the general sparcity of existing data and some important limitations with 
respect to meeting the theoretical and methodological guidelines for con- 
ducting language acquisition research that will reflect the latest adva^ices 
in developmental psycholinguistics . The analytical phases of the "Develop- 
mental Study of Black English" described in this chapter illustrate how 
the basic guidelines are being used to-provide a new direction for language 
acquisition research on Black children. The theoretical and methodological 
approach required by the new direction will allow researchers to address 
semantic and pragmatic issues that have been the focus for over a decade 
of pioneering research on children acquiring Standard English. The major 
goal of the new direction is to move language acquisition research on Black 
children into the mainstream of the general child language iresearch as noted 
in Chapter— I. In order to achieve this goal, researchers must abandon 
the outdated, unidimensional frameworks that have been employed in most 
studies. This is precisely ^what was done when we designed the "Developmental 
Study of Black English. In accordance with guideline 1, the research is 
being conducted within a framework that views language in terms of form, 
content, and use interactions. In this respect, it represents more than 

an attempt to increase the amount of available acquisitional data on Black 

/ 

children, it r^epres^nts a major shift in the direction of language acquisition 
research on these children. In particular, the focus is shifted from a 
description of just dialect specific features, or forms, to a description of 

. / 
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the more general and- universal features that Black English speakers share 
with all speakers of English and with speakers of other languages. In the 
following section we will describe the objective, specific methodology, and 
the results from the, semantic category analysis. 
Framework for Analysis 

To meet the requirements of the guidelines proposed in Chapter I, we 
are following the theoretical and methodological orientation of Bloom and 
associates (Bloom, 1970; Bloom et al., 1975; Bloom and Lahey, 1978; Bloom 
et al., 1980), which views the child's emerging linguistic competence in 
terms of content, form, and use interactions'. In the multifocused approach, 
content or meaning is viewed as the most primary aspect of a language 
sample analysis. The investigator is required to first classify the child's 
Utterances according to a set of 22 semantic categories that include such 
referential notions as action, state, time, possession, recurrence, etc. 
For example, if a child's corpus includes the Utterance, 'more cookie', 
this construction would be placed in the category of recurrence, and viewed 
as evidence that the child knows more than just the forms *more' and 'cookie' 
.he also knows that it is possible for objects to recur, and that this 
primary knowledge can be represented linguistically with 'more' and 'cookie'. 
The more complex the utterance, the larger the number of content categories 
that are assigned. For example, a construction like "more cookie in the bag" 
reflects knowledge of location and recurrence. The coordination of content 
categories within utterances reflects the increased complexity of a 
language system. 

The specific objective for the semantic category analysis is to provide 
a d^escriptive and explanatory account of the general types of semantic 
categories that are linguistically coded by working-class Black children, 
at different developmental stages. The analysis of content or meaning in 
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the child's language constitutes the foundation and first step of the 
grammatical analysis in our methodological framework. Evidence for the 
types of semantic categories underlying Black children's language portrays 
an aspect of their knowledge that has not been systematically documented 
in previous acquisitional studies. 
Procedures for the Semantic Category Analysis , 

The semantic category analysis was based on cross-sectional data from 
the first samplii;ig period only. The data subset consist of 5,597 utterances 
(23 hours of spoken language) that were produced by the children who 
represent three age groups (18 months, 3- and 4; 6 years). The transcripts 
of the subjects' utterances were more or less randomly assigned in equal 
number to the two investigators who independently placed utterances in one 
or more of 17 semantic categories after carefully examining the utterances 
and the contexts in which they occurred. These included the categories of 
action, existence, state, coordination, causality, antithesis, epistemic, 
location, negation, time, -quantity, specifier, possession, attribute, 
recurrence, dative and mood. The specific procedure for assigning 
utterances to the /locative category provides an illustration of how the 
5,597 utteranc^sT'were assigned to one of the 17 semantic categories. 

First, utterances were categorized as locative if they included a . 
locative word providing that (a) they referred to spatial location and thus 
could be appropriate responses to where questions or (b) they referred to ^ 
location that could be corroborated by the context of the utterance. For 
example, the utterance, "my dolly sit in that chair" is a semantically 
appropriate answer to a where question such as "where is your dolly?" or 
"wher^, is your doliy sitting?" On the other hand, in in the utterance "I'm 

in a hurry" is tjpt locative, furthermore, it does not provide. an appropriate 

• - .. 

response to a where question, thus it would not be categorized as locative. 
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Second, utterances that did not include a locative word, were identified 
as locative if (a) the child responded, appropriately\to where questions 
and (b) the context of the speaking event supported spatial locative 
reference. With respect to context, an inference about the actuar^i.-o©ation 
of the referent object was made by observing whether the child pointed to or 
positioned an object at the time of the utterance. To illustrate, if a 
child said, "cat table" while pointing to a cat on a table in response to 
a locative question such as, "where is the cat?" the context would be used 
as evidence for categorizing the utterance, "cat table" as locative. Locative 
utterances, and utterances providing evidence for other categories, that 
were imitated, fragmented or stereotypic verbal routines like poems, riddles, 
etc, were excluded from analysis. A detailed examination of the utterances 
and the context in which it was produced constituted the basic procedure 
for assigning the set of utterances to the 17 semantic categories. 

Table 1 presents operational definitions and examples of each semantic 
category. The 17 categories represented are smaller than the number described 
in Bloom and Lahey. In our effort to represent the most general categories 
of knowledge, we merged some categories, treated separately in the Bloom 
■and Lahey description, e.g., locative state, locative action, and place are 
considered subcategories of location and are represented as one instead of 
three. The mean agreement between the investigators in making semantic 
category assignments averaged 96.2 (SD = 16,8) based on repeated judgments 
of a reliability sample that included 995 utterances distributed across 17 
categories and 12 children. 
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Idble I. Uuikhiy lief titi I iiin^ diiJ 1 1 Ins 1 1 di inits u( Seiiidiittc IdiLMjoi 



Uui l^ing l)ef iiii t ton 

(add^ted ^rom Bloom aruf 1 ^^'^y. 



tjidtuples of Clitld's Lxi.er|)Ls lioiu 



refers to vuliiiitary ur iiivuluntdi y muveiticiit 
that dffenti, f)iily the person ui uhjecl eh- 
gdyed in the iiioveuient or both the object 
eiigdyed in iiiuveiiient and dnothur put son or 
object . 

refers to an object's identity with or with- 
out specifying Its properties or attributes. 



refers to an external or Inteiiidl confJition 
or quality ul objects, events, or actions. 

_ refers to the site or place ol objects 

states, actions, or events in a spatial 
field; the movement resulting in the posi- 
tional state may or may not be specified. 

Ddlive refers to the recipient of an object acted 
upon, where the recipient is dniiitate and 
has the possibility of responding to the 
act by perfoiming the act of receiving. 

Mt)0d refers to the attitude or dispusUiun of a 

person towaid an object, action, or state 
as one of obllydiion, desire. *ur intent 

(h.'(|dliuii lefeis to the nullification ul dn existing 
event, stdte, oi d.c.tlon by denying or re- 
jecting Its piesence. 

Ijusdlity lefers tu a lifpeiident reldtiun^hip between 
twu ur mote states » objetts, and/or actions 
as une of cdnie/ef feet . 



refeis to Hit* dependent relat iunship between 
twu Ul nioie object states, antl/ni actions as 
une ul LUi tiiinty or* uncertainly. 



IJt terance 
lit* eating 

yuu wiping (uy nuse 

a iiinns ter 
mines big 
one duwn here 



Cuiitexts 

(C. pointing tu a picture 
which depicts a boy uatiny) 

1 . v/lpes' chi Id's nose ^ 



I. who Is that Shirrell? 
(C. pointing tn plcloru in 
book) 

(C. playing with toy car) 



(C. picks op car from 
bottom of tr acks ) 
now pot them in here (C. ^JjjJ^i^it^treBus in pot) 



give me the car 



they can cook 



Ho, they not good. 
Ihey bad. 



(C*s sister is trying to 
prevent htm from playing 
with the race car. 



(C. playing with dried 
beans and pretending to 
cook them) 

I . yoo think wnlves 
are good. 



we don't spose to have (C pretends to cook some 
no bread tonight beans) 

*caiise you see we I. Uhat aboot bread? 
going to a party 

I knoii how to du it ((.. blowhuj ti(it)ttles) 
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Idblu I. Wii.kinu UetiiiilluMS diid 1 1 Ins I . d I ioMS oJ SemdnlU tdltMjuries (LoiUinoetl) 



refers lo Ihe dependeiil reldllniiship between 
Iwo or more ubjecls, stales dn»l/or aciloiis 
ds oiie of opiioslllon, qodlUUulloit, or 
iiul Mf icdlloh. 



CoordiHdUoii refers to Uie leuiporal diiil/or ipalial re- 

~ Uiloii<.hlp belween Iwo or more independent 

objects, events, actlnns, or sUte;». 

Tiiiid refers to when an action.or stdte occors 

Incloding past, present dnd foliire temporal 

reference relative to the speaking event as 
l^ell ds aspectoal featores of tetiiporal 
reference. 

Attribute refers to properties or qoalltles of dn ob- 
ject, dcllon, or event which distingolslj 

the object, action, or event from others 

of the same class. 

Specifier refers to a single object, action, or state 
designdtes a specific object, action, or 
state atnong a series of objects, actions, or 
states of the saute or different class. 

Qudiitil^ refers to the nonijer or portion of objects, 

actions, events, states . 



Posseisiun refers to the Owneiship of ubjeLti, states 
actions . and events . 

Httorieiice refers to the redppeai ance of d pi evioosly 
*~ ~ pifsent ubjett, state, or attion. 



She d(ii)*i have no 
shoes on, bot site 
do, and site do. 



one for yoo, anti 
One for iiie 



lie coolcing soop. 



big car 



pot the plate down 



(I. luoKing at pittoru 
in hook) 



(I. gives one car to 1. 
and keeps onii car for 
iiititself ) 

(C. and 1 lookinu at 
piclore In book) 

1 . Is he cook lug? 1 1 
sore looks like It. 

(I. pointing and looking 
at a car located near 
a door) 



(I. picks op two plates 
and j)laces them on the 
floor) 



I want suiiie Ice crediti 



yoors go rlgtit there 



1 want to get me 
another bag 



(1. and C. are looking at 
a plctore which depicts a 
wedding party) 
1 . Uliy do you want to be 
there? 

(C. points to place on 
track for anotiier car) 

(C's playmate Is holding 
the toy bag used by the 
Investigators to trans< 
port toys) 



IM'^^-ve space, the cnntea eMe.pts'd,. nul presented in sequential relationship to the child's 
■ Vm iei anM?s as is typiidlly dune . 
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Utterances that represented each semantic or content category at a given 
sampling period were inspected for every child to reveal which categories 
were productively used, i.e., occurred systematically in a child's system 
based on a criterion o£ productive use. Following Bloom and Lahey, productive 
use was defined as the occurrence of a semantic category in five or more 
different utterances and contexts. For each semantic category that met the 
productive use criterion, the relative frequency of occurrence in a given 
sampling period was computed by taking the total number of analyzed utterances 
as the N value. 
Results and Discussion 

The results that follow reveal the number and types of semantic categories 
that were productively used by the children at the three ages (18 months, 
3-and 4 1/2 years) in the first sampling period. These data form the baseline 
against which subsequent longitudinal comparisons can be made. Comparisons 
were made among the four children in each age group to determine group 
trends and among children at different ages to make inferences about develop- 
mental differences in performance. 

The proportion of utterances representing each of the content categories 
that met the criterion of productive use in the first sampling period is shown 
for the 4;6,3;0, and 18-month-old groups in Figures 1, 2, and 3, respectively. 



FIGURES 1, 2, 3 HERE 

The figures reveal evidence for three predicted findings, each of which is 
stated and elaborated upon in the succeeding discussion. 
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Figure 3. Semantic Categories For The 18-Month-Old Children 
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1. Working-Cla^a Black children linguistically code the aame general types 
of semantic categories that have been described for children acquiring other 
language systems. 

Inspecting the data for 4; 6-year-old children in Figure 1, remarkable 
similarity can be observed among the four children in the types of semantic 
categories represented in their first language samples. The data reveal that 
the language of every child was sufficiently complex to represent a wide 
range of semantic categories that included action, existence, state, 
possession, dative, locative, and temporal relations, in addition to the more 
complex relations of causality, epistemics, etc. Though their relative 
frequency in any given child's language sample varied, all 17 categories were 
coded by one or more of the children studied. In fact, to represent fully 
the semantic knowledge at 4;6 years, the number and types of content categories 
included in this analysis would require expansion tio include, for example, 
the child's linguistic coding of conceptual knowledge governing comparative 
and conditional relationships. The data of Figures 2 and 3 suggest that the 
types of content categories represented in the children's language at 3 
years and 18 months were emerging in the same direction as that observed 
for the 4; 6-year-old children, though given the younger ages, a smaller set 
of categories was understandably used. The types of content categories 
represented by the non-mainstream English spoken by working-class Black 
children have also been described for children acquiring other language 
systems, including Standard English (Bloom et al., 1975)\, Finnish (Bowerman, 
1973), Samoan (Keman, 1970), Italian, Serbo-Croatian and Turkish (Johnston 
and Slobin) . \ 

This finding is not surprising given the expectation \that children 
universally acquire linguistic structures for coding fundamental aspects of 
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human experience that relate to objects, time, location, action, etc. 
But the findings are especially significant because they represent the first 
major documentation of the development of semantic knowledge in Black 
children. We predict these findings will be particularly relevant within 
practical domains where Black children's knowledge of language concepts 
has been historically questioned. 

2. The number and types of content categories represented in the language 
of working-class Black children increased as age increased . 

Comparisons of data trends in Figures 1, 2, and 3 revealed that 4; 6-year 
old children linguistically coded a larger number of the content categories 
than did 3-year-olds, and of the three age groups the smallest set of content 
categories was represented in the language of 18-month-old children. Note 
that at least 15 (88%) of the 17 categories were coded by every 4; 6-year-old 
child compared to 13 (76%) for every 3-year-old child. Among the 18-month- 
old children, just seven (41%) of the 17 categories were represented in the 
language samples, viewed collectively. For any child, however, the number 
of content categories represented varied from two to five (12 to 29%). 

The four content categories that code complex semantic relations 
(causality, coordination, epistemic, antithesis) constituted the principal 
differences between the 3 and 4 ;6-year-olds, none was productively used by 
3-year-old ckiidren with one exception (C.W.) 

Like 3-year-old children, those at 18 months (see Figure 3), did not 
linguistically code the four content categories of complex relations 
(causality, coordination, epistemic, and antithesis). But, children in the 
3-year-old and 18-month-old groups differed in that the latter group also 
did not code the content categories of state, time, quantity, recurrence, 
dative, and mood in the first language sample. 



It^comeB aa no aurpriae that age la a critical Eactor in accounting for 
the number and type of semantic categories that are llnguiatically coded by 
working-claaa youngsters since their linguistic knowledge, like that oi' 
other children, would be expected to evolve over time as a result of experience 
and maturation; Further, given that children acquire their language systems 
over time, knowledge of some language features would be expected to emerge 
earlier than knowledge of others. One cannot, therefore, study the working- 
class child's or any child's language knowledge at one or two ages and 
expect to validly generalize the findings to children of all ages, 

A discussion of why some categories emerge earlier than others is not 
provided here though given the theoretical framework, we could appeal to 
the nature of the linguistic code, its use in addition to underlying 
cognitive factors in an attempt to account for the observations. The 
linguistic code, for example, could partly account for the earlier emergence 
of a content category like 'action' compared to those such as causality, 
antithesis, etc, "Action" can be coded with single words ('eat', 'move', 
'throw') or single sets of verb related constituents ('eat the food', 
'boy throw the ball', 'move boy'). But the categories of coordination, 
causality, epistemic, antithesis cannot be coded with single words. Not 
only are they conceptually more complex, but they require grammatically 
complex constructions involving two or more sets of verb related con- 
stituents (e,g,, ' I know that he can throw the ball' ) plus knowledge of 
syntactic connectors such as 'that', 'but', 'because'), 

3. There were individual differences among children at the same age in the 
types and the relative frequency of content categories represented in the 
language samples . 

Further inspection of Figures 1, 2, and 3 reveals individual differences 
in every age group with respect to the types of categories represented. 



Note for exampU that among the 4 ; 6-yQar-a:icl children, all 17 catogorlaa met 
the criterion oP productive use in the first language sample of one child, S.T. 
Two children, M.W. and D.W., had productive uae of all categories except one 
(antithesis) and the fourth child, E.G., lacked two of the categories (anti- 
thesis and epiatemic), 

Amonth 3-year-old children, C.W's coding of causality and coordination 
Ctitegoriea distinguishes his performances from the other three children. 
Eighteen month old children, however, showed the greatest variability. As 
noted earlier, the number of categories represented in any one child's 
language sample ranged from three to five. ' The five categories coded by 
M.W. included action, existence, location, specifier and attribute; the 
four coded by C.H. , included action, existence, location and negation; the 
three coded by A.G. included action, existence, and negation, whereas the 
three categories coded by R.J. included actions, existence, and possession. 
Except for action and existence, none of the categories was represented 
in the language samples of all four children. 

It is also clear from the data displays that the cl^ildren differed 
within and across age groups in the relative frequency with which any 
given content category was represented in the language sample. Consider \ 
for example the action category: We note that among 4; 6-year-old children, \ 
the relative frequencies ranged from 39% for S.T. and M.W. to 53'* for D.W. 
Among three-year-old children, the range was even wider, varying from 35% 
for L.M. to 74% for K.M. Among 18-month-old children, the relative frequency 
of action utterances varied from 10 to 28%. Individual variability in 
relative frequency can be also observed for all the remaining categories. 

-.It._is likely that some of the individual differences can be accounted 
for by the specific types of activities and communicative interactions 
that would obviously vary across sampling events for different children 



given a nacurallatie approach to data collaction, Thq variability in the 
typea of early content categories coded Buggeata that content categuriea are 
probably not learned in the aame order t'or all children. It ia apeculated 
that language uae in the home environment may influence the particular 
types of categories that are coded Earliest, as well as the specific' 
linguistic forms used to represent them. For the very young child in particul 
sources of language input are likely to be more restricted and tailored to 
the language patterns and conceptual distinctions that are most salient in 
a small group or family network compared to older children who are exposed 
to the larger speech community. 

Irrespective of how one attempts to account for it, the fact of per- 
formance variability among individual working-class Black children means 
that their language competencies cannot be represented in a wholly stereotypic 
fashion. 
Summary 

The results of the semantic category analysis revealed that Black 

j : ' , _ 

childrenV's language codes the same kinds of semantic categories that have 
been described for children acquiring other languages and that such 
knowledge- evolves in an orderly sequence over time. While these findings 
were expected, they are significant because (1) they represent the first 
major documentation of the general kind of semantic content underlying the 
language of this group of speakers^ and (2) they provide additional cross- 
linguistic and cross-cultural evidence that the semantic categories under 
study may be universally relevant to a description of any language system. 

Our goal for the first stage of the semantic category analysis was 
to reveal the breadth of the children's knovledjge of ^tontent , and this is 
v(hy such a broad set of categories was examined. Longitudinal data ^ 
analyses are being conducted to reveal furthe^ details regarding, the order 



ol' iamargenca ol: partUutlar eaCQgorlan (Scoekinan and Vaughn-Cooka, tn prt^p.) 
SiibHaquauC goala will invo.lva revealing depth of knowladga In apacifle 
eatagorluQ, For axamplu prolimlnary data analyaia has ravealad tha 
anorinona complexity and range of aemantic diatlnctionH within a global 
category. 'Co illustrate, our obaervatlona on location revealed that 

It 

working-claas Black children exhibit knowledge of dynamic locatlvea (e.g. 
go up, go down, throw over), which code movement orientation and direction, 
and static locatives (e.g. in there, on the grCTBnd, behind me) which code 
positional states (this distinction has been reported for SE speaking 
children by Bloom et al. 1975) In both the dynamic and static subcategories, 
locative knowledge appears to be further differentiated in terms of whether 

children can talk about location of actions, events and objects. A detailed 

^ If 

description and an explanation of this differentiation will be pr.esented 
in the next section. 

Specific Semantic Category Analysis: Location 

-This section includes a detailed , analysis of one semantic category - 
location. The goal is to reveal the complexity within a global category 
and to highlight the need for further investigations of the 17 categories 
examined in the previous section. The organization for the present section 
is as follows: First we will present the background and review of the 

7 

literature. Then we present the focus, methodology, and findings for the • 
locative analysis, 
' -t Background and Related Work 

Child language research has shown that the semantic category of 
location represents an important, and a very early acquired type of knowledge. 
Bloom^, Lightbown, and Hood (1975) reported that it is the second semantic 
category (action is first) to be coded productively by young children. Their 
O research indicates thai at least 13 other semantic categories are acquired 
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lutenulon, rauurrencu and atuCa, WhiXa children bajjin ac an uarly agta to 
talk about the rulat lonahipa butwatjn objactn Lu upacu, thu raHulta ruportatl 
l.n thlH H0ctl,on rcwaalud that: th<3 full nat of. loeatlvu diHtliuitlonH obfcitarvwd 
In the adult ayBttim 1h not coded until after thu agu of 

Semantic doacriptionB of the adult 'a spatial expruHaionH havu revaaiud 
that a highly complex network at* knowledge under Ilea tbe ability to talk 
about the location of an object in apacG. Anaiyaos of adult conat ruct Luuh 
which code locative relationships have revealed that aiich conatructiona can 
be subdivided into two major categories. These include dynamic and static 
Locatives (Lyons (1968)', P^illmore (1968), Leech (197^0), Bennett (1972), Quirk, 
Greenbaum, Leech, ahd Svartvik (1972)). Dynamic loc^^ives constructions are 
those which code the movement that causes an object to^ change its direction 
or position in space, e.g., 'The girl walked home'. Walking is the movement 
or action that caused the girl to change her location from whatever point' ^ 
(unspecified in the abpve utterance) she occupied at an earlier point in 
time to her destination, home. .Static locatives .are constructions which code , 
an object's fixed position in space without reference to the .rhovement which 
caused the object to occupy a particular position, or specific point along a 
directional plane, e.g. 'The girl is at home.'/ In this case the movement which 
caused the girl to be at home is not e^ressed in the utterance. 

Scholars who have investigated the adult system, have observed further 
that dynamic locative constructions can express four subcategories of knowledg 
These include the origin or source from whiqh an object is moved, e.g., 'The 
girl walked home from tKe store'. They can- code the direction or path 
along which an object is moved, e..g., 'The girl walked along the road to , 
her home'. Further, they can code the destination or the position that the 
object occupies as a result of the .mov.omen^^ space,, e.g., 'The girl walked 



to school'- Finally, dynamic locatives can code combinative reference, a 
complex subcategory which expresses a combination of informatipn about two, 
or all three of the above subcategories • For example, the utterance, 'I 
walked up to the top of the building' codes both direction and position and 
the utterance, 'I walked from the ground floor up to the top of the building' 
codes origin, direction and position. Investigators of adult systems have 
presented evidence which shows that these same subcategories, i.e., origin, 
direction, position and combinative reference are also expressed in static 
^' locative constructions. For example 'The girl is from Chicago' codes the 

subcategory of static origin, 'The girl is up high' codes static direction^ 
'The girl is at home' codes static position, and 'The girl is down on the 
second floor' codes static combinative reference. 

Semantic descriptions have indicated that these four subcategories can 
be further subdivided according to the specific concepts expressed by 
individual locative words* For example, both the constructions 'The book 
is on the box' and 'The book is in the box' are static positional locatives, 
but rhey differ in the concepts encoded in the subcategory of position. The 
concept 'on' indicates that the specific spatial relationship between the 
book arJ the box is that of contact with a surfac > riile 'in' specifies a' 
relationship in which the book is interior to the box. 

In sum, adult studies have shown that dynamic locatives, even when 
coded by the most simplistic construction indicate (1) that the location of 
the object is being changed fiom its original position in space (which is 
expressed by movement verbs) (2) that the change is to another direction or 
pdsition, and (3) that a specific spatial relationship, e,g,, 'in^ 'on' or 
'under'i', characterizes the object in its new location. It is important to 
point out that it is impossible for a dynamic locative to indicate unambiguously 
Q the specific location of the object by referring only to miveraent (e^g., 
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*put') or only to the reference position (e.g., table), or only to the 
particular spatial relationship between the two objects (e.g., 'on'). Regarding 
static locatives, it has been observed that these constructions indicate (1) 
that th6 location of the object is not being changed (2) that the object 
occupies a particular position or direction in space, and (3) that a specific 
relationship, e,g., 'on', 'in' or 'under', exists between a reference 
object and a reference point. Like dynamic locatives, it is impossible to 
specify the location of an object in space by referring only to its state, 
i.e., its position or direction, or to the relationship which exists between 
the reference object and some other object in space. 

An adequate characterization of the evolution of locative knowledge in 

* 

the child must include a description of the development of the major categories, 

i 

the subcategories, and tke individual locative words. Nearly all of the child 
language research on location has focused on the development of individual 
locative words; only one, study (Bloom, Lightbown, and Hood (1975)), has 
focused on the development of the major categories; and no studies have 
focused on the evolution of the four subcategories that differentiate the two 
major categories. It is this critical gap in the child language research on 
location that this specif ic analysis will help fill. 

From a theoretical perspective, closing the descriptive gap would provide 
the detailed evidence needed to construct a more convincing and a more 
comprehensive explanation for the development of locative knowledge. At this 
point, order of acquisition of locative knowledge is discussed mainly in 
reference to the order of acquisition of individual Icoative words . 
Researchers have explained the observed order by claiming that the underlying 
meaning of locative words is a factor that affects their acquisition (see 
Johnston and^lobin (1979) for a discussion of structural factors which 
affect acquisition order). This approach to describing and explaining the 
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^:findings which showed that during the early stages of development, locative* 
words are used appropriately, but not to code both dynamic and static sub- 
categories. For example, it was observed that while the youngest children 
^(1;6 year olds) in the sample used the directional word 'up', it eri..oded 
only dynamic direction (e.g. 'It's going up high.'), and never static 
direction (e.g. 'It is up high.'); and while they used the positional word 
'on', it encoded only static position (e.g. 'It is on the table'), and never 
dynamic position (e.g. 'Put it on the table'). The older children (4;6 year 
olds), however, used 'up' to code both dynamic and static direction, and 'on' 
to code both dynamic and static position. These observations suggest that 
there are factors (e.g. the change or non-change of an object's location) 
other than the meaning of individual locative words which can facilitate 
or retard their use in all of the contexts or subcategories in whic*h they can 
occur- In order to cH^aracterize such factors, a detailed description of the 
spread of locative ^words across subcategories is needed. The evidence 
obtained from such a description could provide the foundation for costructing 
a more comprehensive explanation for the evolution of locative knowledge. 

The work of Antinucci and Miller (1976) provides an important illustration 
of the explanatory value of a detailed descriptive investigation (see also 
Bloom, Lifter and Hafitz 1980). They examined the development of past tense 
expressions in the speech of children from 1;6 to 2;6 years, but instead of 
describing the child's evolving knowledge solely in terms of the percentage 
of occurrence of the past tense morpheme ^as Brown (1973) did) , Antinucci and 
Miller examined the subcategories of verbs to which the past tense morpheme 
could be added. They found that the semantics of the verb was a powerful 
factor affecting the spread of the morpheme across verb subcategories. For 
^^'^ICample, the investigation revealed that while the subjects used three 
subcategories of verbs (state verbs, e.g. hear and know; activity or change 



of state without result, e,g, run and walk; and change of state with clear 
result, e,g, drop and open) , only one subcategory, change of state with clear 
result, was marked for past tense. The researchers concluded that during the 
early stc-^-ecJ of development, the meaning of the child's past tense is rather 
limited, ''He is able to encode a past event, but only if it results in a 
present state," (1976):183), 

Antinucci and Miller's detailed investigation revealed critical facts 
about the acquisition of past tense which allowed them to develop a 
convincing cognitive-based explanation for the development of past knowledge 
(see Antinucci and Miller (1976:182-183)), Such an explanation could not 
have been proposed if their investigation had focused on the isolated occurrence 
of the past tense morpheme. The descriptive framework for the analysis is 
similar to the Antinucci and Miller study in that it will allow investigators 
to go beyond describing the order of acquisition of individual locative words 
to revealing the complex set of factors which affect the use of such words 
to code the dynamic and static subcategories. 

The question of central^ relevance to this section is: how does the 
child's locative knowledge emerge and develop over time? The available 
research addressing this question falls into 2 sets: (1) studies which have 
focused on the development of the concepts underlying individual locative 
words, e,g,, 'in', 'on', and 'under'; and (2) studies which have focused on the 
development of the two major categories, dynamic and static locatives. 
Studies on Individual Lofej^tive Words 

Both comprehension and production studies have been conducted on the 
development of locative knowledge in young children. An early investigation 
was that of Ames and Learned (1948) who provided an inventory of spatial 
terms produced in spontaneous conversation by children between the ages of 
Q 1;6 and 4;0 years. The locative words included 'up' 'down', 'off, 'on', ^ 
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'in', 'over', 'back', and 'to'. The analysis revea- ed that despite individual 
differences, there was a relatively uniform age sequence in the development 
of the major concepts of space, as reflected in the use of particular lexical 
items. The investigators, however, made no attempt to explain the observed 
sequence • 

A number of other more recent studies (E. Clark 1972, 1973; Brown 1973; 
Kuczaj and Maratos 1975; Grieve, Hoogenraad and Murray 1977; Washington 
and Naremore 1978; Cox 1979; Johnston and Slobin 1979; and Dromi 1979) also 
provide information about locative development, but unlike the Ames and 
Learned study, a major goal of these later works was to provide an explanation 
for the order of acquisition of locative words. The cross'-linguist ic investigatio.i 
of Johnston and Slobin (1979) is a good examplar of this approach. They 
examined the ability of children between the ages of 2;0 and 4; 8 to produce 
locative words (pre-and postpositions) in four languages: English, Italian, 
Serbo-Croatian, and Turkish, The words included 'in', 'on', 'under', 'beside', 
'between', 'back', and 'front' with featured objects, and 'back' and 'front' 
with nonfeatured objects. The results revealed a general order of development 
across languages. It was observed that the set 'in', 'on', 'under', and 
'beside' is learned prior to the set 'between', and 'back' and 'front' with 
featured object^, and this latter set always preceded 'back' and 'front' with, 
non-featured objects. When explaining the order of development, Johnston 
and Slobin considered the complexity of the specific concepts underlying 
locative words and a number of linguistic (structural) factors which may 
affect the child's discovery of the structures which encode the concepts 
expressed by locative words. 

While some of the studies cited above were concerned with broad theoretical 
issues (e.g., Johnston and Slobin (1979) with the interaction of conceptual 
and linguistic variables and Clark (1973) with nonlinguistic strategies and ^ 
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the acquisition of word meaning), each investigated concepts underlying 
locative words which express the specific spatial relationships between objects. 
None of the studies, however, focused on the concepts underlying the major 
categories or those underlying the subcategories . 
Studies on Major Categories 

The literature search revealed only one study (Bloom, Lightbown and Hood 
(1975) which has systematically investigated the static-dynamic distinction 
in young children's locative systems. The work of Bloom ct al . represents a 
major focus shift in the study of the child's ability to talk about the 
location of objects in space. The focus was shifted away from investigating 
children's knowledge of . individual locative words to the broader notions 
underlying the dynamic and static categories. Following Leech (1970), Bloom 
et al . classified their subjects' utterances as dynamic if they referred to 
a movement, where the goal of the movement was a change in the location of 
a person or object (e.g. , put ball in box) . Utterances were classified as 
static if they *'... referred to the relationship between a person or object 
and its location, where no movement established the Locative relation within 
the context of the speech event ... (1975 :11) (e.g., the ball in the box). 
Based on observation of speech. behavior in four children ranging from 19 to 
25 months of age. Bloom et al . concluded that dynamic locatives became 
productive (were coded by five or more utterance types) before static ones. 
This finding provides evidence for a qualitative expansion of the developmental 

description of locative knowledge. 
A Study of the Subcategories 

Our investigation focused on an aspect of the child's developing locative 
knowledge not examined systematically in the above-mentioned studies. The 
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results revealed evidence for further differentiation of the dynamic and 
static categories into the subcategories of origin, direction, position, and 
combinative reference. 

Procedures for the Locative Subcategory Analysis 

Data for the cross-sectional study consisted of 1,08/^ spontaneous 
locative utterances produced by the 12 subjects, who were subgrouped according 
to three age levels: 1;6, 3;0, and 4;6 years. Locative expressions were 
identified and extracted from the videotaped language samples. 
Extracting Utterances from the Larger Data Base 

The extraction process required the investigator to represent the 
structure of children's utterances and to consider the context of the utterance 
to infer its general meaning, a time consuming but crucial phase of the 
investigation. The locative expressions for a given child were orthographically 
recorded on standard data sheets that also provided space for recording the 
immediate context in which the utterance was spoken. 

Locative utterances were used by the subjects to refer to where objects 
were located in space. As noted in the previous section, they were identified 
using two criteria. First utterances were identified as locative if they 
included a locative word providing that (a) they referred to spatial location 
and could be appropriate responses to where questions or (b) they referred 
to a location that could be corroborated by the context of the utterance. 
For example, the utterance, '*my dolly sit in that chair'* is a semantically 
appropriate answer to a where question such as "where is your dolly?'' or 
"where is your dolly sitting?" On the other hand, in in the utterance "I'm 
in a hurry" is not locative and furthermore, does not provide an appropriate 
response to a where question. ^ 

Second, utterances that did not include a locative word were identified 
as locat-ive providing that (a) the child responded appropriately to where 



questions and (b) the contexts of the speaking events supported spatial 
locative reference. With respect to context, an inference about the actual 
location of the referent object was made by observing whether the child pointed 
to or positioned an object at the time of the utterance. To illustrate, if 
a child said, "cat tab: while pointing to the cat on the table in response 
to a locative question such as, "where is the cat?", it would be reasonable 
to conclude that the referent object (cat) is located on the surface of the 
table. Locative utterances that are imitated, fragmented or stereotypic 
verbal routines like poems, riddles, etc. were excluded from analysis. 
Assigning Locative Utterances to Subcategories 

The- two investigators made independent locative subcategory assignments 
to the utterances of half the children in the first sampling period. The set 
of identified locative utterances were assigned first to either the 
dynamic or static locative category. Utterances in each of these two categories 
were further distributed into the four subcategories that refer to location 
in terms of direction, position, origin, and combinative reference. The 
assignment of locative contextual criteria is specified and illustrated in 
Table 1. It should be clear from inspection of Table 1 that foul ^jocategories 
of locative knowledge were examined in two major contexts, the dynamic, and 
static. These contexts are specified in terms of whether the verb referred 
to movement or non— movement . 

I. 

The use of linguistic criteria to derive meaning subcategories naturally 
took into account expected language differences in the types of surface forms 
used to code a given meaning relation. For example, utterances were still 
categorized as static locatives even when they did not include the copula 
verb because the grammatical systems' of some Black English speakers permit 
the variable occurrence of the copula to code state relations. 
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like urleulallun of an object 
along a upallal path of 
movement . 
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an object la dluplaceti» I.e. 
tbe deatinatlon of a dla- 
placed object. 
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apace from which the re- 
ferent object la dlaplaccd. 



Locative reference apeclfled 
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The referent object la dltt- 
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of the combination conveya 
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The direction and place of 
referent object 'a locat Ion 
Is or can be away from the 
place or alte referred to. 



Saaie aa that appi led to 
locative anhca tegor lea con- 
flldered singly. 



They are i^^olng away^. 

Vou |lo_,i£^i!»e 

Put It on tiie table. 



They are jj^^li^^ H^^Z' 
Put It down. 



They «re going to the shop. 
Put It on t Re^tatHe. ^ 
You go to the s tore . 



They are going fron school. 



I took It 7roa there. 



1) 1 rec t Ipna 1 /Pos 1 1 lona I ; 
They are going auay to 

ttchool . 
Tfiiy put It out behind the 

post' 

Poa lt lona l/Orlgliw 
They went^ltoroe fron school. 
They toot it I torn acFiooT.^ 
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They put It on the^table 

They went to the playg round 
llf ljoinfi7 • — 
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The ret'ereiit object Iti not 
dla|)l(jccd or relocated 
during the apeaklng event. 



Kxamplea 



The\r are ttway . 
It ia down. 



They aV*i_ away . 



b. Sialic l^oaUloual 



c. Sialic Origin 



d. Sialic ('oiubl iial 1 ve 



The exlatlng place or point 
at which an object, la 
located . 



The original or former 

place of ihe referent object. 



Locative reference apeclfled 
In terma of two or more of the 
aubcategor lea ol: direction, 
poaltlon, place, or any two 
aapecta of the baiite aubcategory. 



ayntactlc frame which In- 
cludea a nonmotlon verb t 
local 1 ve complement ; the 
compi eiuent haa the aeinaiiC 1 c 
feature of place. 



ayntactl4: frame which In- 
cliidea a noi\motlon verb f 
local ive complement ; the 
coroplejiient haa the aemantlc 
feature of direction from 
I place. 

ayntactlc framed which In- 
cludea a nonmotlon verb ^ 
complemeitt; the meaning of the 
combination conveya mure 
locative Information than each 
acpaiaie locative component . 



The refereitt object la 
a 1 ready placed at an 
observable alte at the time 
of the utterauca, or it can be 
placed at the referred alte 
or place. 

The exlatlng place of referent 
object differs from that which 
la referred to. 



Siame aa that iupplled to 
locative aubcategorlea con- 
aldered alngly. 



They are Mt uc hool . 
It ' a In th e box. 



They ar e fr om my ac hool . 



They ar e aw ay at achjool. 
1 1. ia out behlnS the poat > , 

They ar e home from a chool >. 
It ta from achool^ . 

£25 1 t lona 1 /Fual t lohal I j 
*^It la oil the tabljTln the . 

houae . ' * 

They are on the pliji ygrountl; 

at home. 
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It was noted in guideline (2) that the use of contextual data in 
language analysis follows current methodological approaches to the study of 
child language particularly in the semantic and pragmatic areas. Contextual 
criteria provided strong supportive evidence for locative meaning when the 



child commented on object location during activities that could b^e observed 
in the language sample, ' j 

Results 

The first major finding was that both dynamic and static locatives are 
further differentiated into the subcategories of origin, direction, position 
and combinative reference. The subset of the utterances categorized as 
dynamic locatives wed that 

(a) Some of the older children (3;0 and 4;6 year-olds) talked about 
the movement of an object away from its original point in space, 
e,g,, 'Get it out of the closet', 'Move it off the shelf. This 

subset of utterances provided preliminary evidence for the 

r 

dynamic^ origin subcategory, 

(b) The younger as well as the older children talked about the 
movement of an object along a spatial plane. For example, the 
younger children t'alked frequently about the movement of an object 

^along the vertical plane (e,g,, 'Balloon go up', 'put it down'). 
This utterance subset was viewed as preliminary evidence for the 
dynamic directional subcategory. 

(c) All of the children talked about the movement of an object to a 
particular position in space,. e.g., 'Put it on the floor'. This 
utterance subset was taken as preliminary evidence f or ' the dynamic 
positional subcategory. 
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(d) The older children talked about the moveTnent of an object along 
a directional .plkne and the position that represented its final 
destination (e.g., 'It's going up to the .top'). They also talked 

about the movement of an objec aloncj a dir^r t * -inal plane from 

/ ■ 

one point in space to another (e.g., 'Move it from the shelf 
over to the' table'). This utterance subset provided preliminary 
evidence for dynamic combinative reference 
The utterance types categorized as static locatives revealed that 

(a) None of the children talked about the existence of. an object 

at its original point in space, e.g., 'He is frqm downstairs'. 
Further examination of the older children, particularly the^ 
4;6 year-olds, is expected to reveal evidence for the static 
origin subcategory. According to Fillmore (1968); Leech (1970), 
and Bennett (1972), the adult system (the target , system for the 

child) exhibits such a subcategory. It would be predicted, 

■ I 

then, that static origin will emerge, but after all of the 
other categories within both the dynamic and static domains. 

(Id) Only the older children talked about the existence of au object 
along a directional plane, e.g., 'It is up'. These ''utterance 
types provided evidence for the static direction^il subcategory. 

(c) All of the children talked about the position of an object in 
space without referring to the movement that caused the object 
to'occupy a specific position, e.g., 'It is on the table'. All 
• of the children talked about the position of objects fan more 
frequently than the direction of objects. This subset of 
utterances was viewed as preliminary evidence for the static 
positional subcategory. 



(d) Only the older children talked about the direction and the position 
of an object i.n space without referring to the movement which 
caused the specific location of the ob^^ect, e.g., 'The ball is 
over there on the floor' . Such utteranc'^s provide*' liminary 
evidence for the static combinative reference snL y. 
Figure 4 provides a summary of the findings for the dynamic and static 
categories. Other researchers have made observations which provide further 
supportive evidence for the differentiation of the major categories. In a 
study of movement and location in the ac.quisition of deictic verbs, Macrae 
(1976) concluded the following after analyzing spontaneous speech from seven 
two-year-olds: *'The children paid little attention to destinations they 
took account of direction (coming ap) without corOTitting themselves to the 
termination of the movement (1976:203), This observation supports one 
of the preliminary findings for the 1;6 year-olds- It was observed that the 
first sub-category coded by these children was dynamic direction. It was 
observed further that the youngest children did not code dynamic origin, 
Bowerman (1973) reported this same observation in her study of two Finnish 
children, who were 22; 6 and 24 ;0 months at the start of her investigation. 
She noted "locative nouns never named a location away from which the referent 
was moving (1973:108-109)," 

The second major finding of the locative analysis was that the order 
of acquisition for the four subcategories was not the same within the dynamic 
and static categories. Within the dynamic category, the results suggested 
the following order: 1) direction; 2) position; 3) combinative reference; 
and 4) origin. Within the static, results suggested: 1) position; 2) 
combinative reference; 3) direction; and 4) origin, 
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Figure 4. percentages of utterances having directional, 
positional, origin and combinational locative 
reference in dynamic locative constructions 
at 18 iDonths. 3 years and 4 years of age. 
■ {N s total number of dynamic locative 
utterances in Sample I) 



percentages of utterances naving directional, 
positional, origin and comomational locative 
reference in static locative constructions at 
18 months, 3 years ana 4 years of age. 
(N = total number of static locative utteranc. 
in Sample 1) 
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In Che next stage of the locative analysis we will attempt to explain 
Che observed order of development for the two sets of subcategories. We 
will also conduct a systematic analysis of the forms which code the sub- 
oate2;ories. The goal will be to reveal the interaction between form and , 
concenc and che changes that occur over time. 
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CHAPTER rv 

Phonological Development in Vernacular Black English 

INTRODUCTION 

Although Vernacular Black English (VBE) phonology probably has received more 
attention than any other variety examined within the context of recent sociolinguistic 
studies, it is apparent that this variety still lacks descriptive attention along 
some important dimensions of its phonology. For one, studies of its phonology suffer 
from a kxnd of nyopic selectivity which focuses on some structures to the exclusion 

otter y-. Tlius . sttvlies of select processes such as word-final consonant clu^^ter 
riidMcti jn and cop^u-i/auxiliaxy deletion have been replicated in a number of different 
VBE populations while other details of the phonology remain undescribed in any 
srgni^'icani: defiail. ""^h.i.s Is n^t to discredit replication studies for theL>e are 
'^.ssential in examining sociolinguistic data, but we cannot conclude that VBE has 
rece ed extensiv.. Lc^^er^iz^ on the b-^fjis v)f these oft-studied select features. 

Another area of relative neglect In \ 62 ;)honology concerns the acquisj-tional 
proccos Aith.7u^;n post-?.c- aisiuional stiuiies of VBL proliferate in orie form or 
another, chere i}t. virtijally no studies uf che errerging phonology- At t^e same 
tine, sr/vdies in thf acquisition of scandaud En^^,] ish (SE ' oV.o^ol^^y have become a 
prime proving for investigating theoretical and applied issues in develop- 

mental phenology. viiven the aovet:xUing interests in the phonological structure 
of nou-mainsjtrr- wii varieties and issues of phonological development, the lack of 
studies in deveiopmer.tal aspects of VBE phonology is particularly ^^laring. In 
the absence of detailed data on the developmental stajes of VBE, several assumptions 
about this emerging phonology seem to be endorsed, either explicitly or implicitly. 
. For those instances where th§ adult phonological units of SE and VBE appear to be 

identical, it typically has been assumed that the developmental route to the adult 
O ructure Is no different for these varieties. For example, given rhe similarity . 
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of initial stops in adult VBE and ST, is assumed that the succession of stages 
:\n>a Lhe developmental processes operating on these units will be the same. While 
tnxs may be a reasonable assumption, there is a need to establish these identical 
developmental path? w:. th empirical data. We may caution here that adult phonological ^ 
systems must be considered in their entirety, and that the role of units in the 
overall adult system may influence particular details in the developmental route . 
Differential roles of sound classes in the adult system may interact with other 
considerations in determining how and when particular contrasts are developed. 
The important point tc be made is that isomorphy in the developmental route cannot 
be assumed simply on the basis of sinjilarity in the adult phonological units- The 
assumption is in need of empirical justification through the examination of the 
actual developmental processes. 

If the assumptions about development in isomorphic adult structures are in 
need of empirical support, then the concern for the developmental route leading to 
different adulu VBE and SE phonological structures is that much more acute. the 
absence of data on -^.cjiial development, we can only infer wha i takes place in the 
acquisitional process. In some instances, there is a reasonable basis for inferring 
what we might expect to take plaje based on uni /ersal principles of development. 
For example, there is a reasonable basis for claiming that initial nasnls ui-lI 
be among the earlier sound contrasts to be maintained, and a reasonable basis for 
expecting particular processes such as fronting or stopping to affect 3ome classes 
of sounds in particular phonological" environments (Ingram 1976:39ff). However, 
there are details of such stages or .girocesses that must be worked out within the 
specific target adult system so that we cannot simply presume a given route toward 
the adiilL norm. And, of course, there is much refinement needed in understandin^ 
. the specific instantiation of such principles. We are hardly at the stage in 
understanding the general principles of phonological acquisition and the specific 
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details of an emerging phonology where we can ignore cross-dialectal comparisons • 
There remain many theoretical and practical issues that are in desperate need of 
the kind of examination we undertake here. 

In current analysis, we examine some of the aspects of the emerging VBE 
phonology which highlight both differences and similarities ^in the VBE and SE systems. 
These data will provide a basis for examining assumptions about shared and non-shared 
aspects of the adult systems. Of n'eB^essity, our data base is limited here, and 
we have chosen to focus primarily on the first inter^riew for each of the 12 Subjects. 
In future analysis we will examine longitudinal dimensions of development more 
closely to show the actual process of dev*?lopment , but at this point we are content 
with an apparent time dintasion, 
FINAL CQNSQN.\NTS 

In order to examine some of the assii^npiio: ^^v'ltioned above we have chosen 
to focus on the acquisitf'n of final conson.. in VBE. Final consonants in 
adult VBE represent a p\ .l.: c ..C6e i both similar and dissimilar phonolgoical 
structures. Stud'.es c\ . VBE phcaclogy (Labov 1972: Wolfram 1969; Fasold 1972; 

Wolfram and Fasold 1974; Suinn.eriin ? Baugh 1979) have detailed a number of ^ 

dimensions of final segments .which show different rules or different rule applications 
applying to final segments in VI.E v.hen compared with its SE counterpart. At the 
same time, there are cases wtiere '^n difference in the realization of final segments 
has been detailed. 

Compared with many languages of the-^rld* SE has a fairly complete inventory 
»f word-final segments. The entire inventory of simple consonants .^found in initial 
position is also found in final position, with the eceptibn of h, so that we ,have a 
range of natural classes which includes obstruents, nasals, and liquids. SE also 
has a fairly representative set of word-final clusters , including both two and three 
member sequences. While the permissible cluster combinations in final position are 
Q irA^rifi^--^^ thoQA Tn iniri^^l nofiirion. they do represent a ranee of combinations. 
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including nasals + obstruents, liquids + obstruents, and obstruents + obstruents. 
Given the representative range of final consonants in SE compared with other 
languages of Che world, it is somewhat surprising that more acquisit ional studies 
of these final segments have not been undertaken. Much more attention has been 
given to initial consonants than final ones in SE; nonetheless, thnre exist some 
studies that have provided us with certain kinds of data about the development of 
final consonants. Since we shall have to re^i-r to th^^se studies as we examine the 
VBE phonological development examined here, it is instructive to set forth the kinds 
of approaches that have provided us our data base on SE final segments. 
APPROACHES TO ACQUISITIQNAL DATA 

Several different kinds of studies provide us with a data base for examining 
the acquisition of finax consonants in VBE. As we tjhall see later, there are 
important theoretical and practical ■ consequences of such studies as they might 
be applied to the data discussed in ; hi • study so that we should at least identify 
the kinds of data that have been prodded from such studies. Perhaps the most 
traditional approach to final segments, but one which is still used to provide 
important information, is the "norniative phoneme" approach. In these cases, 
particular adult phonemes in English are examined in terms of their representation 
in child's speech, with the intent of determining when the adult norm has been 
acquired. In such studies, criteria are established for determining when the adult 
pronunciation has been adequately achieved, and the norms are usually established 
in terms of chronological age. A fairly classic example of this kind of study 
within the last decade is Olmsted (1971). In Olmsted's study, children divided 
into different age groupings were recorded in spontaneous conversation and the 
incidence of correct production of each phoneme was tabulated in relation to the 
number of potential occurrences of the phoneme in a particular position. If . 
more than half of the target phones were produced correctly, then the • phoneme was 
O Dnside'red to be acauirtf^in that position. For a given age level, If more than 



half of the speakers in the cell showed correct production then the phoneme was 
established as normative for that age group. In other words, if more than 50% of the 
subjects showed more than 50% correct production of a given phoneme in a particular 
phonological environment, then it was considered normative for the age group. 
For the final consonants, the following norms are set up. The chart is adapted from 
Olmsted (1971:4). 
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There are, of course, slightly different variations of this approach and 
different criteria used co determine a normative production, but Olmsted's 
study is fairly typical in its approach. One respect in which Olmsted's study 
differs from earlier ones is his use of spontaneous language samples vis-a-vis 
elicited lexical items as the basis for examining phones in different contexts. 
The simple dichotomy between correct and incorrect responses . and the arbitrary 
cut-off points for establishing the norm are fairly representative of the traditional 
phoneme acquisition study. At this point we shall not criticize itc apparent 
linguistic liabilities and simply note that these kinds of norms have been used * 
widely in constructing phonological assessment instruments which separate^ those 
who are acquiring their phonology at a *'normal*' rate from those who are not. 

Another approach to the J: iilysis of phonological developmental data emphasizes 
the ''linguistic stages" pf development rather than the acquisition of isolated 
phonemes. Whether the stages are defined in terms of developing .sets of feature 
contrasts (Jakobson 1968) or some other basis of organization, the focus here 
is on the orderly progression through a series of stages in the eventual acquisition 
of the adult system. Linguistic stages take clear precedence over chronological 
ones. In one presentation qf such an analysis, Ingram (1976) interprets Renfrew's 
analysis of the acquisit ional' process for deviant children as applicable to the 
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Table 3. Acquisitional Norms for "Correct" Production of Final Consonants 
According to Olmsted (1971:204) 
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stages oi development that nornicil children proceed through in the eventual 
acquisition of SE final consonants. 
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From the standpoint of a developing phonological system, such a delimitation 
obviously gives more information about the system than the simple determination 
of correct-incorrect production of partl^.ular phones. This approach at least 
allows for the systematic progression toward the adult norm through a series of 
internediary stagt^s rather than an all or-nothing leap to the adult form, although 
the issue of systematic variability in the acquisitional process is still not 
considered and the stages tend to be viewed from a somewhat static, idealistic 
standpoint rather than a dynamic perspective in which the integral relations between 

a 

Stages in the progression are considered. 

Finally, there are approaches to the acquisitional process which set up the 
progression toward the adult norm in a way which derives the child form through 
the application of rules or processes to an underlying form. In such approaches 
a particular non-adult production by a child results from the application of a set 
of phonological rules or processes that forinally *'derive" the child form. There 
are, of course, very different interpretations of operations applied to derive the 
child output from the adiilt-like fprm, ranging from Stampers innate processes (1979) 
to Nielson's (1974) fairly classic generative phonological rules, but the recognition 
of an adult-like form as the input for the derivational operations is shared in 
the general framework. Progression toward the adult norm is seen in terms of the 
''suppression'\ in Stampers terminology, or elimination of those processes not 
applicable in^he adult system. For example, Ingram (19'76:29;1974) views the 
•progression of final consonants through steps which overcome the application of a 
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Pat tern ^ 

No final consonants. In Stage 3, CVCs are imitated 
with final vowel, e.g. do^ ^do- gJ^^ . 
Appearance of final nasals: fm2 correct, [m], f 1 vary 
Nasals are correct; \l2 appears finally 
[}] is used for all stops finally 

Ip]» [^]y [^J ^^^^ finally, still replace [t], 

1^1, Tg] latter, vowel is lengthened 'to 

indicate deleted stop. 
t 

/inal [t 1 is now used. Some att»impts at fricatives 
All inal consonants, including fricatives, 
are correct, tixcept [kl, [g] 
Articulation normal. 



Stages in the Appearance of Final Consonants (from Ingram 
1976:28) 

r 

/- 



hbL of sui'li procLiHaey. Maintiaining a dial Lnct ion botwecMi Byl.Uible Mtrueturv^ iiroceHHoH , 
whLch affect the phonutactic structure, and HubMtltution procuBHUM, which affect 
sa^mentB regardleas of neigUborin}^ sounda, Ingram cites a number of procesaea which 
operate upon final consonants. For enampie, in the early stages, final consonant 
deletion operates, in keeping Vith the tendency to reduce all words to basic CV 
syllables. As some segments are acquired, other processes operate to derive non- 
normative final consonant segmonts, including backing (e.g. avl^olar stops to velar 
stops), stopping (e.g. fricatives to stops), and devoicing (e.g. voiced obstruents 
to voiceless). Obviously, more than one process may operate on a given segment 
so that a pronunciation of wash as /wak/ may involve both backing and stopping, 
and, from some perspectives, these processes or rules are ordered with relationship 
to each other (Stampe 1979). In this model, the identification of the processes 

iC^. I ; - 

or, rules at various points in the progression toward the adult target model is 
central, and the elimination of various non-adult processes become the milestones 
correlating with different developmental stages. 

Given the different models for charting the developmental 'course of phon^^logy, 
it can be seen how quite different milestones for development emerge. In some 
instances, data presented from one perspective may be transla?:able into another, 
bu': che inaccessibility ot some types of data |iven a particular methodology for 
collection will sometimes make our comparisons with final consonant data in other 
varieties of. English less than complete. Nonetheless, we shall attempt to show how 
some aspects of VBE final cou-onant development are differ.ent or similar to that 
found in SE regardless of the particular model of the acquisitional process. As 



we 



shall see, there , ire dimensions of the ^cquisitional process we discuss here 

. ' . ■ J 

which show that none of'^fche available models and methods of data collection is 

completely adequate, and we shall have to apply an ana.lysis which is" faithful to 

the iaca at hand rather than one which fits our desire for comparison across the , 

O lects of English. We shall, have more to ^^,■lv about this as we discuss the specific da 
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•\ )OKI. INCOKinjKA'l'TNn VAHTATION 

Thu data of phonological, actio In Lt: Lon arn LndciMl t ri. iCo aud coinplox* 
Dvor the iripan of a t'uw yeara, cliildrun mold raw, iincUarlod phonoLii" data into 
A eompLute Byatem of paradigmatic and Myata!j;mat: ic coatrants, Clvoa tlu' mhurunt 
complexity oE the emerging system, it ia not surprising that the empirical 
data do not neatly fit into some of the procruatean models that have bepn cant 
for It, including thoi^e approaches mentioned above. We do not intend f tak. 
away from the insights of some of these perspectives, but simply to nut some 

of the dissonance between the ideal models and the real data. 

Two dimensions of empirical data seem to have been slighted in ^uiac .»r Lhe 

standard approaches to acquisitional data. One is the dimension ol variability and 

the other is the dimension of transitionality . Fluctuation betv*^-- lorms seems 

to be one of those aspects of phonological acqiylsition that seems to become idealized 

to the point qjf obscuring important data, and the actual process of change seems to 

i ■ : . I 

be ignored ii^ .deference to idealized stages of change. 

I 

Lt does r^ot take astute powers of observation to note that the acquisition 
of phono! jgicajl units does not take place in categorical leaps. That is, a child 
does not simpi|y pass from the exclusive use of X to the use of Y. Instead, there 
is con^erablje variation^in form, as speakers go through stages in which X and 
Y typically fl'uctuate with each other. Our challenge,, then, is to make sense out 
of the observe<. variability. Various attempts to deal with observed variability 
have been proposed with varying degrees of success. Some approache^s simply overlook 
it, or force it into an arbitrary categorical model.. Thus, the de^termination of a 
50% rate of "correct" production as indication of target norm acquisitiok simply 
fo^^ces variablllity into the straight jacket of categoricality whether it- fits or not. 
Other attempts- hav^ been more sensitive to some parameters of Variation, but still 
■ attempted to' fin/ a unifying categoricality. Thus, Ferguson /and Farwell's (1975) 
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"plhulu irtiu" .nuilyulM h i 1 li',Iit::i :ioim' uiuhMMvl-nK ri^Hul fit' I iv hv jmWIIim'. up Mif IrHlr.U 
ItuMu .iM pi'Iiiih ;vo In uarlv plionn lij^ty . This rutu»^',n:l. l: ion (U.uM^alnly liandluM i\nm> 
.ipparuaL iM-uni o( f 1 iu'l:uat I on Ix'iwiujn [)|umu> 1 ou, 1 1. unlt:M- N()ium:1h» lu^-i , cIumh' Im 
itlll varlacion bncwmin units X aud V within a kIvimi luxU-al unll lhai wr .juuMl: nmliUM 
wi th, 4.) that we have not: uKplatnod away all. varLai. ion. i\^vtu\ wlcli ForgiiMou 

and Fa^^/cvl.i that we cannot ignor(}» the Bi^nll'Lcance of nhe Tuxieai an It In early 
phono lovr.i.i:al dove 1 opmon t , hut' we atcr- m t r-n ^j^o In^vond tlu^t In our treatment hv 
diMlln)' with persistent variation givtMi the admission as a lexical variabl.e. 

T^h<j model for handling obnerved variability adopted here is that originally 
formul^jited by Labov (1969) as the variable rule, with subsequent development and 
revision throughout the last decade (Bailey 1973a; Cedergren and Sankoff 197A; 
Sankoff 197B; Sankoff and Cedergren 1981). We shall not attempt to recapitulate 
this vantage point here except to say that it assumes, that variability is structured 
by inherent linguistic constraints as well as social /constraints, so that relation- 
ships of more and less frequently occurring variants are an essential part of 
emerging linguistic knowledge. Such a perspective not only admits variabilitv into 
a linguistic description; it also provides a perspective for viewing language change 
as a process that ideally goes from the categorical ity of X to Y through a series of 
intermediate steps in which the fluctuation of X and Y is systematically ordered. 
Thus, a dynamic model that incorporates variability as an integral part of the 
change is the. perspective that guides our examination of child phonological data. 
l>rhile so-called 'Variat)le rules" provide a structured approach to phonological 
variation 4n child language, we must be just as careful of the indiscriminate 
application of the model as we are of the models we mentioned ve . We i:.u.si: admit 
the possibility of a strong lexical component in child language ju£;t as Labov (1981) 
has admitted that lexical diffusion must be reconciled with the neogrammar ian 
hypothesis. Furthermore, we must admit the possibility that the fluctuation is not 



systemic in a way amenable to variable rule analysis. This is an empirical question 
and one which we trust will be answered on the basis of the observed data. At 
this point, we only admit variability in child language with the hope that we can 
determine '-systematic parameters to it. The empirical data must ultimately guide ^ 
us toward a reasonable model ""in accounting for this variation. 
METHOD 

The method for extraction of our phonological data in this study was relatively 
straightforward, following procedures we have followed in other quantitative studies. 
First of all, we select a natural class of some type for the extraction of phonetic 
variants from the taped speech samples. Thus, we may choose word-final consonants, 
nasals, consonant clusters, and so forth as a unit for analysis. For each of these 
natural units, we transcribe these items which in the adult form would he included 
within the unit. For example, if we are extracting data on final nasal segments, 
we transcribe all units which in the adult norm will contain a final nasal. Our 
definition of the adult norm here includes both standard English and VBE in the 
initial extraction, with decisions about the determination of the ultimate norm 
for comparison to be made after initial extraction. 

In each case, the full lexical item where a variable is found is transcribed, 
along with surrounding context. Thus, initial consonant extraction would include 
a transcription of the preceding environment as well as the entire word, whereas 
final nasal extraction would include the lexical item and the following phonological 
environment. This transcription procedure allows us to note variables of lexical 
item, phonological context, and phonetic variant, the parameters presumed to be 
potentially critical to our study. It also allows us to formulate hypotheses 
concerning the possible structured nature of the variation including dimensions 

g 

of these three variables. These seem to be the critical components for examining 
the observed variation in children's phonological systems, and the touchstone for 
any quantitative examination of phonological data. (cf. Wolfram 1969:47-^2) 
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At this point, all of the phonetic extraction has been done by the writer i 
with no formal attempts to test reliability. One" informal attempt to have a 
class of 12 students transcribe independently selected examples of final nasal 
vowel versus nasal segment did, however, result in agreement with the writer's 
transcriptions in over 80% of the selected examples. 

At this point, extraction of data for word-final obstruents, word-fino^l 
nasals, initial £ and and initial and final consonant clusters has been completed 
for each subject for at least the first sampling period. Our presentation in the 
following sections is limited to final nasal segments simply because of time 
limitations on' our analysis, but we anticipate comparable analyses of the other 
extracted variables in the future. Final nasal segments are chosen here for 
presentation because of some of the descriptive and theoretical issues surrounding 
the question of final nasal vowels versus final nasal segments. They also have 
the advantage of being a structure which shows both similarities and differences 
across standard English and VBE. Finally, it is a variable which potentially 
occurs with sufficient frequency in the child phonology of English for us to under- 
take some preliminary quantitative examination. 
FINAL NASALS 

In most accounts of English, final nasals are considered to be acquired 
relatively early compared to other final consonants. Thus, for example, Ingram 
(1976:29)' indicates that as a class nasals are one of the first classes acquired 
in final position and Olmsted (1971:16) shows a nasal segment to be in the first 
set of final consonants acquired. Olmsted's study indicates that final n appears 
before 23 months and final m typically appears in the 2A-29 month-old period. 
Final H acquired considerably later in Olmsted's account, typically appearing 
in the 48-54 month old age period (Olmsted, 1971:204). Naturally, different 
studies indicate slightly different chronological time frames, but most treatments 
agree on the relatively early appearance of final segments n and m. Several 



different processes may be noted in the development towards tl?e normative final 
nasal segments in English. Ingram (1976:30) indicates the general process of 
fronting may result in j^-^n and some stopping of nasals such as m-=^b^ or n->d. 
CorapHred to many other classes however, it seems to be less susceptible to an 
extensive list of processes which modify its form before eventual adoption of 
the adult norm. 

Final nasal, in adult VBE differ from their SE counterpart in two major ways. 
First of all, there is the well-known tendency to apply the n process when the 
final n occurs in unstressed syllables. This particular feature is in no way unique 
to VBE among non-mainstream varieties of English, but it is well-documented for 
this variety and may be semi-categorical for some speakers. Studies of its incidence 
generally show it to be realized in well over 50% of all instances where the rule 
might be applied. Wo.lfram and Fasold (1974:143) report levels of almost 90% in two 
different studies.. 

A second aspect of difference between VBE and English final segments is the 
deletion of a final nasal segment with the retention of a nasalized vowel. Wolfram 
and Fasold (1974:143) describe this in the following way: 

"Another variable pronunciation feature involving nasal consonants is 
the deletion of nasal ccasonants at the end of syllables. A "trace" of 
the deleted nasal is always left in the form of nasal quality with the 
preceeding vowel. The reason for this is thai: in English, vowels that 
precede nasal consonants assume nasal quality in anticipation of the 
articulation of the nasal consonant. Anticipatory vowel nasalization 
takes place, in a sense, before nasal consonant deletion so that the 
nasal quality is present with the vowel even when the expected consonant 
is not present. This is phonetically something like the nasalized 
vowels of French. Deletion nasal consonants is very common in 
Standard English when a consonant follows. Pronunciations like ju"p 



for jump and co aideration for consideration (the raised — indicates 
the nasal quality with the preceding vowel) are very frequent in the 
standard dialects and are not socially stigmatized. In some non- 
standard dialects, a nasal consonant may also be removed at the end of 
a word (although apparently not between vowels within a word) • In 

these dialects (Vernacular Black English is one), run, rum , and rung 

n 

can all sometimes be pronounced ru . 

(Wolfram and Fasold 1974:143) 
Despite its recognition as a rule of VBE which differs in some details from 
its SE counterpart, there are unfortunately, very few studies of this phenomenon 
in VBE, Riley, as a part of Shuy, Wolfram, and Riley (1967) is the one study in 
which the incidence of final [V] for normative m, n, and was tabulated. In 
this study, deletion was generally between 15-20% for working-class Black 
speakers. However, Riley did not examine its incidence in terms of different 
phonological constraints although he noted examples representing different contexts 
(Shuy, Wolfram, and Riley 1967:44-46), Other descriptions of VBE have studied 
this structure even less, so that this nasalization process is^ actually one of 
those adult VBE structures for which we have very limited detail. However, since 
it is generally regarded as a part of the vernacular, -and, an important process in 
detailing phonological development, we cannot ignore it here, 
A STARTING POINT 

Although there are relatively few items potentially ending in final nasal 
segments found among our first interviews with the 18 month-old subjects, there 
is little evidence that .nasal segments are among those consonants represented in 
final position, (We shall not be discussing initial segments nere, but there is 
strong evidence that n and are among the segments represented in initial position 
of the lexical items used by these subjects,) Only one of the subjects has any 
instances of final nasal segment realization (R,J,) and this is extremely Limited. 
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Out of 77 utterances which we identify as mine (although this item might also 
be glossed as mv) i three of them end inm and one ends in n. This is an exception 
to the predominant use of a reduplicated form [ mam ] and might even be interpreted 
as a reduplicated form which has undergone apocope, or at least progressive 
consonant harmony. Certainly, no case for the stable acquisition of final nasal 
segments can be made on the '^asis of this fomi. The other three 18 month old 
subjects show the following distrilnition of items which correspond to final 
nasal consonants in SE. 

Monica Garlesa Antoine 

[wl:-] 'ring'' [ma "^^J mine/my [da:*^] Tom 

f uiw el [ma : I? ] mine/my [ hibl 1 'seven' 

[ a"^d €: ] 'Daren' [ m:al ] mine/my . [ ma^ ] mino/my ' 

[ gw s 1 'green' [ ha^l mine/my 

[ gw 9: ] 'green' 

Obviously, the data are quite limited, but even with the limited data we can 
hardly conclude that final nasal consonants are indicated. Nasalization of the 
final vowel, a possible surface realization of a nasal at this point, is somewhat 
inconsistent and varies across, -the lexical items and subjects, although we may 
speculate that the beginning traces of a nasalized vowel realization corresponding 
to the SE final nasal is in its incipient stages.''* We shall investigate the 
progression toward final nasals consonants for one subject later in our analysis. 
For the present, however, our discussion will focus on the realization of final 
nasals for those subjects in the 36 month and 54 month old periods, where there 
are ample instances of potential final nasals for analysis. 



We do not mean to imply that vowel nasalization is contrastive with oral vowels 
at this point, since there are many of the traditional *'oral*' vowels of English 
which also have nasalization to some degree (Clumeck 1975). 
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THE ST.VrUS OF FINAL NASALS AT 36 AND 54 MONTHS 

By the tlvue speakers have reached the second croas-sectional age group of 
our study, there is some indication of final nasal consonants. At the same time, 
an extensive pattern of vowel nasalization has set in — a pattern in which 
sequences corresponding to the SE vowel + nasal final sequence are nasalised 
in much the same way that nasalized vowels have been recorded in languages such 
as French or Polish. Given this observation, there are a number of questions that 
arise about the status of nasal segments, their relationship to nasal vowels, and 
the development of this pattern in relation to what we know about the adult VBE 

pattern. For initial consideration, we can examine the realization of nasal vowels 

i 

for final SE segments in utterance-final position, an environment in which final 
nasal segment absence is prominent. In the following chart, set up for ^o:^ch of 
the subjects, segments are separated according to final m, n and Items endin^^ 

in unstressed - ing are considered as a separate category because of the prominence 
of the n realization in aduit VBE. Separating out - ing in this Way should give us 
a good indication of whether it should be considered in future tabulations y.s 
corresponding to ti or H. 

TABLE 5 HERE 

Several different observations can be made on the basis of our quantitative 
measurement of utterance-final nasals. First of all, we find vowel nasalization 
to be a process quite pervasive for all the speakers. Every subject manifests it 
as an active process, within a context of individual variation with respect to 
the actual level of realization. Furthermore, there is not much substantive 
difference between its realization across the 18 month old age difference indicated 
here. That is, between the 36 month old and 54 month old, th^re is no significant 
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should be considered in future tabulations as corresponding to n 
or n . 











36 


Month 


Old 












m 

No Abs/Tot 


% 


n 

No Abs/Tot 


% 


una tressed 
No Abs/Tot 


-ing 


D 

No Abs/Tot 


J/ 

/a 


LM 




9/9 


100.0 


97/98 


99.0 






4/4 


100.0 


KM 




3/22 


13.6 


45/57 


78.9 


13/14 


92.9 


1/1 


100.0 


uu 




2/5 


40 . 0 


101/108 


93.5 


2/2 


100.0 


3/5 


60.0 










70/95 


73.7 


1/2 


50.0 


0/5 


0.0 






JO / / H 


SI 4 


313/358 


87.4 


16/18 


88.9 


8/15 


5. 




Q 






54 Month Old 








>w 




7/27 


25.9 


56/82 


68.3 


18/22 


81.8 


1/4 


■ 25. i; 


EC 




19/46 


41.3 


69/125 


55.2 


2/9 


22.2 


0/3 


C ,0 


DW 




10/12 


83.3 


51/55 


92.7 


■a 




1/1 


100.0 


ST 




5/17 


29.4 


2<i/46 


63.0 


5/9 


55.6 


3/10 


30.0 


Torol 




41/102 


41.2 


205/308 


66,6 


25/40 


62.5 


3/10 


30.0 



Table 5, Final Nasal Segment Absence for 36 and 54 Month-Old Subjects in Utterance- 
Final Position . 
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development coward the realization of the final naaal consonants. The 
pattern then aeema to have stabilized before this period and is simply 
maintained across the periods • This, of course, is a pattern very different 

from that found foe" SE speakers where the final nasal segments typically 

. ^ <• 

-.r 

have stabilized long before these periods • Instead, the nasalization of 
vowels for the final V-fnasal sequence has been stabilized into the emerging 
VBE phonological system. 

Another observation from the above .'tabulation concerns the relative 
strength. of n as compared with m and i^. For all speakers wifzh substantive 
variability, the absence of the final segment is favored when it corresponds 
to adult n. This constraint looks suspiciously like the kind of structured 
variability that became well-recognized among variationists during the last 
decade (Labov, 1969; Cedergren and Sankoff 1974). At this point, it 
appears that we have a genuine phonological process operating, with under- 
lying ra, n, and n effecting nasalization and then being deleted, A variable 
constraint favoring this deletion process would then simply be a [ 4-corna ] 
nasal. Our observation concerning the different underlying nasials is 
relevant in considering the status of unstressed -ing forms here. Clearly, 
the quantitative evidence indicates that deletion of the final nasal for 
these forms functions much more like other [4-coronal] nasals than it does for 

While we might suggest that this is because i^-* n is simply ordered 
(cf. Wolfram 1975) before a nasal deletion rule, we have no e^^idence for 
positing an underlying 0 here. The few instances of segment realizations 
for SE unstressed ing. are [ n ] and there are no other compelling arguments 
for positing /»)/ for these items. Hence, we consider unstressed -ing 
to be /n/ at this stage and combine it with other final /n/ units in 
subsequent tabulations. 
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The idonulf iij^a^ion ol: undar.lying m ixml n Lb not: only naeuaBacy 
la accounting for structured variability in utterance-final poaition; 
there aro other environments i*n which the particular naaal Begmant 
constrains the output and is realized variably, For e>j;ampLe, compare 
the figures for nasal consonant deletion when a word-final nasal is 
followed by a word beginning with a vowel with the figures obtained Eor 
utterance-final position as indicated above ^ 



TABLE 6 HERE ' . ; 



Despite the limited numbers of potential examples for some speakers and one 
case of a deviating pattern, which we/shall discuss later, these tabulations 
support the need to specifically distinguish [-fcoronal ] as a structured 
constraint • In fact, we can suggest that, with the rf!cception of E,C, 
most speakers have a categorical or semi-categorical prohibition 
on deleting any other nasal bi^t n in this environment. All subjects^ indicate 
deletion of ri when the following word begins with a vowel, but only E.G. has 
an significant deletion of other nasals as well. Our speculation here is 
that E.G. is in some way different in terms of the developing form of, VBE, *" 
a suggestion that has been confirmed in other considerations of his- 
phonology. We shall have more to say about our -^observation herfe when we 
discuss the practical implications of our study on assessment. The 
tabulation of nasals preceding vowels confirms our need to specify the forms 
of the nasal; it also introduces a phonological context which clearly contrasts 
with the utterance-final environment tabulated in Table 6. One major category 
of following environment is considered here in addition to the following 
vowels and utterance-final position, namely , the effect of following consonants, 
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\h Monch Old 





m 

No Aba /Tot 




n 

No Aba /Tot 




Mo Aba /Tot 


V 


LM 


0/2 


0.0 


5/7 


71.4 






K>t 


/ ...0/9 


0.0 


2/12 


16.7 


0/1 


0.0 


DD 


1/21 


4.8 


5/17 


29.4 






CW 


2/13 


15.4 


3/26 


11.5 


0/4 


0.0 


Total 


3/45 


6.7 


15/62 


24.2 


0/5 


0.0 



54 Month Old 





0/25 


0.0 


3/57 


5.3 


0/5 


o.\^ 


EC 


13/20 


65.0 


24/36 


66. 7 


0/2 


0.0 


DW 


0/11 


0.0 


6/13 


46.2 


0/1 


0.0 


ST 


0/11 


0.0 


2/29 


6.9 


0/1 


0.0 ^ 


Total 


13/67 


19.4 . 


35/135 


25.9 


0/9 


0.0 ^ 


TABLE 6. 


Nasal Segment Absence 


for 36 and 


t 

54-Month-Old 


Subjects 


when 





Followed bv a Vowel, 
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For our iU)afcJ.iaur:at::Loi:\ har3, wa Imva limitua our uKamln4U:U)n to t:ha t'olliiwUm 
obBtruiJUtH, and lurtliar dlvldud thmw on Cha \h\^U of t\miv vi)lol.ng. Thu 
vololuK abitinctlon in ooaHidtirud hara haaauaa ol' a wall-lcnown uout^tra Int: 
on vowul naHall.i'JiUou In ot:hur variollu« of Kn«llHli-'-i:hq of fool: of a 
foLLaw:ln« volcolaBB obBtruent: ^"on ^ruaiixiuK naaaliaud vowuIh (uf. l^atlay, 
197 lib; 233). 
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As mentioned above, our distinction between voiced and voiceless 
obstruents was made on the speculation that voiceless obstruents might 
favor the deletion of the nasal, as they. do in many, adult varieties of SE, 
The data are not at all clear about this constraint". Clearly, such a 
constraint does not hold for the 36 month old subjects. If there is 
any preference ^t all, it is in the opposite direction. The 54 month old 
children do show a pattern which is more in the direction of the traditional 
one cited for English, although we must be catitious about this observation 
because of the quantitative limitations of the data. 

Overall, deletion preceding obstruents falls in between the effect 
of the following vowel and utterance-final position. Clearly, the maintenance 
of the nasal is favored in this environment over the utterance-final position. 
In this regard, we may have a kind of presegmental assimilation which favors 
retention here and before vowels. The positional constraints as indicated 
in our summary table (Table 8) actually appear to seem reasonably natural 
given .considerations of syllable structure and assimilation. That is, absence 
is most freWnt in utterance - final position, favoring final CV phonetic .. 
outputs, and its presence is most highly favored in combinations which fall 
into syllable sequences of VCVC sudh as the realization of the following vowel. 
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m n „ 

vl vd vl vti vL vd 

N/T M/T N /T N/T N/'f N/T 

I.M 0/4 2/5 15/ lb A/A 

2/') 22,2'" l.')/20 '.)5,l)?^ — — 

KM I./:; 0/a •'t/5 5/() 

I./4 '.!5,0 ')/l.A OA,] 

DD L/2 ' A/5 10/20 ')/lB — 

5/7 71.4 28/ 18 /l./ 

CW 0/fi 1/7 22/52 3/10 l/J 

i/13 7.7 25/62 40.3 1/3 33.3 

Total ' 2/14 7/19 60/93 2L/41 1/3 

14.3 36.4 64.5 51.2 33.3 

Combined Total 9/33 ,81/11. 1/3 

27.3 60.4 33. 3 

4 

MW 1/5 0/3 14/26 5/13 0/3 0/2 

1/8 12.5 19/39 48.7 0/5 0.0 

, EC ■ 3/5 0/5 9/12 3/16 0/3 ,1/3 

3/10 30.0 12/28 42.9 1/6 16.7 

DW 1/1 1/2 6/8 5/15 0/1 ■ • 0/1 

2/3 66.7 11/23 4718 0/2 0.0 

ST 3/10 0/8 6/11 5/11 ■ 

3/18 16.7 11/22 50.0 



Total 8/21 1/18 35/57 18/55 0/7 

38.1 5.6 61.4 . 32.3 0.0 16.7 

Combined- Total • 9/39 53/112 1/13 

23.1 • 47.3 7.7 
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Table 7. Absence^ of Final. N^sal Se?;ments Preceding an Obstruent 

A 
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In between .these extremes is the middle-road of pre-segmental anticipation, 
namt. 7, the following obstruent. (For other natural classes we do not have 
sufficient quantities for tabiilation, but virtually all of the nasals following 
by other nasals are absent and semi-vowels seem to fall in-between obstruents 
and vowels,) Accompanying the summary table are the probability factors 
for the factor groups of the underlying segment (m,n, and *|) and the following 
phonological context (pause, obstruent, and vowel), as calculated frpm 
VARBRUL 2 (Sankoff 1975), 

TABLE 8 HERE y 

The pattern that we find here is, of course, quite unlike SE varieties, 
which tend to maintain nasal segments and only realize nasalized vowels without 
a nasal segment preceding tautosyllabic voiceless obstruents. However, it 
does appear to be in line with languages that use nasal vowels to realize 
surface phonetic contrasts. Practically all nasal vowel languages for which 
there is descriptive detail prefer consonantal nasals before vowels and to 
disfavor them in utterance - final position (Ruhlen 1978:226), And there is 
some evidence from languages like Polish that the pre-obstruent environment 
falls into the middle of the vowel versus non-segment extremes. Whatever the 
adult VBp' variety reduces to in terms of its nasalization process (and there 
is indication that the frequency levels are reduced considerably from those 
indicated here fc: he 36 and 54 month-old children), it looks very much 
like a fairly typical nasal vowel language. 

The systematic variation we have isolated above seems to fit fairly 
neatly into the traditional "variable rule" paradigm (e,g, Labov, 1969, 
Cedergren and Sankoff 1974; Sankoff 1978), where systematic variable con- 
straints might be incorporated into a phonological rule. Thus, for examnle, 
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36 Month Old 

Probability Values f< 
N/t"* %Abs. N/T "%Abs. No/t" %Abs. Factors 

//f#V 3/45 6.7 15/62 24.2 0/5 0.0 Pa^i^e^ ,826 n-.739 

0bst» .466 m-.363 

_//#Obst 9/33 27.3 63/124 50.8 1/3 33.3 ' • r)».383 

M// 38/74 51.2 312/358 87.4 8/14 53.4 ^ 459 

54 Month Old 



N/t" %Abs N/T °%Abs No/t" ?Abs. pause -.692 n» .633 

• Obst. =.505 m ..39.' 

jFiFv j^3/g^ j^g^^ 35/135 25.9 0/9 0.0 Vow.=. .303 t> -.47' 



_//#Obst 9/39 23.1 53/102 52.0 1/13 7.7 

_//#// 41/102 41.2 205/308 66.6 25/40 30.0 

Table 8 Summary Comparison of Final Nasal Segment Absence in 
Three Different Environments. 
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We might formulate a rule for nasal consonant deltion such as the 
following, which recognizes the factor groups of the underlying nasal 
segment and the following phonological context. 



[-fnas] 



<(0/> V 



[+cor] 




While we have been assuming in our previous discussion that the kind 
of variability we have described fits fairly neatly into the traditional 
variable rule paradigm, there may be some questions as to how neatly the 
data really fit. For example, given wliat we know about the role of lexical 
items in early phonology (e.g. Ferguson and Farwell 1975) , we may question 
whether the tabulation represents genuine phonological variability. Without 
tabulations considering particularly lexical items, can we make such an I 
assumption? 

In order to challenge our assumption, we have completed several type- 
token counts for subjects revealing the most variability in a environment 
where we have the greatest number of potentional occurrences — utterance final 
position. Two subjects in each of the age categories are considered below: 
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C.W. and K.M. for the 36 month olds and E.G. and M.W. for the 54 month olds. 
For each subject, words occurring five or more times in utterance-final 
position are noted. Each word meeting this criterion is given below, along 
with the number of instances of segment absence out of its potential 
occurrences. Since there are no words which meet these requirements for 
final 0 , it is not considered here. 



TABLE 9 HERE 

Although we have relatively few lexical items which meet the 
criterion for tabulating variation and the possibility of uncovered phonological 

istraints must be recognized in the set, the results of this tabulation are 
still cautiously instructive. The examination of lexical items ending in n 
indicates items which seem to be genuinely subject to a variable phonological 
process. With several possible exceptions of lexical constraints (e.g. in 
for C.W., green for M.W.), the range of variation does not appear different 
from the type-token tabulations we have considered in other variation studies. 
The observation does not hold, however, for m, where lexical considerations 
seem more prominent. For example, both M.W. and C.W. have no nasal segment 
absence for him/ them but extensive absence for room/bathroom . Several possible 
explanations might account for what appears to be lexical constraint here. 
One possibility is that we have missed a phonological constraint such as 
preceding vowel height or span. Some studies (e.g. Chen 1975; Cedergren and 
Sankoff 1975) have shown preceding vowel characteristics to be an important 
constraint on nasal vowel realization. Another possibility is that we have 
caught a nasal segment that is moving toward segment realization, a.nd that 
the later stages of this movement involve a strong lexical component. This 
is not unlikely in the final stages of language change, whether it be 



36 Month Old 



C.W. 



in 

room 

them/ him 



17/21 
0/8 



other Items 7/9 



n 

down 

mine 

on 

turn 

one 

kitchen 
in 



6/6 
22/24 
16/17 
5/7 
6/14 
2/7 
1/6 



m 

them/him 



1/16 



Other 

Items 2/6 



n 

man 8 /8 

one 20/21 

Jason 4/5 

mine 3/8 
Other 

Items 10/15 



Other 
Items 12/14 



E.C, 



54 Month Old 



m 



m 



n 



them/ him 


5/18 


man 


7/7 


bathroom 5/5 


down 


5/6 


some 


3/11 


mine 


5/5 


him/ them 0/14 


in 


8/11 


home 


1/5 


on 


4/5 




one 


12/15 






turn 


6/9 




on 


7/12 






done 


4/8 




mine 


3/5 






bean 


6/13 




green 


1/5 






one 


12/29 












win 


3/8 












again 


3/9 








Other 














Items 


10/12 


Other 




Other 


Other 


20/28 






Items 


19/32 


Items 2/8 


Items 


TABLE 9- 


Tabulation of Final m and 


nAbsence in Utterance- 


Final . 






Position by Lexical Item 
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acquisitional or generational. If the relative difference between him/ them 
and some items like room is a genuine reflection of the status of final nasal 
consonants, we would expect the them/him items to be acquired somewhat earlier 
than some of the other items such as room . It might simply be that those 
items leari:<id initially will be the first to move toward a more normative 
final realization of final m. At this point, these are still speculative X? 
explanations and we await further data, but the speculations are interesting 
nonetheless in that they suggest that Jthe lower frequency levels of nasal- 
ization tend to be more constrained by lexical considerations. Lexical 
diffusion may certainly interact with a phonologically-based'\^variable rule 
(cf • Labov 1981) • 

NASAL VOWEL ACQUISITION LONGITUDINALLY 

In some respects our limitation to a cross-sectional analysis in the 

previous sections is^ unfortunate , since it appears that the stages of develop- 

r 

ment we have focused upon jump from a relatively early non-final nasal stage 
to what appears to be a fairly complete variable version of the VBE system of 
vowel nasalization somewhere between "IS and 36 months. Many of the most 
interesting questions about the acquisition of this pattern will thus have to 
involve the examination of the youngest subjects as they progress through 
time. For example, one of t' interesting issues about the observed variability 
is the extent to which the constraints on variation are a direct reflection 
of the acquisitional process-a kind of dynamic paradigm applied to first 
language acquisition rather than language change over time (cf. Bailey 1973a). 
Another issue that can only be invested by carefully following individual 
speakers through their developmental periods of acquisition is the relationship 
of following nas^l consonants and nasal vowels. As Ruhlen (1978:232) puts it: 

■r 
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It would be interesting to know whether NV's are learned 
ti\L quel , or whether they first pass through a stage when 
they are followed by a NC i.e. nasal consonant . 

The relationshi]) between nasal vowels and nasal consonants is a 
matter of considerable importance in terms "of how it develops into a more 
stable variable stage of VBE. 

At this point, we have only extracted longitudinal data for one speaker, 
C.H., but our future analysis will include all of the subjects. Below is 
a profile of the final nasal segments for different items over the course 
of a period from 18-29 months. Because there are so few examples and little 
apparent variation in the earliest period, we have combined the total for 
the 18-20 month period. We canned, ignore the importance of the individual 
lexical item in the beginning stages of acquisition, thus, we have listed 
all of the items ending in ^ final nasals by lexical item» with a summary 
chart of the major variations' following the lexical inventory. 
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18-20 Months 



n 

mine 60 
down 80 

in 20 In 
open 20 

Carlton 20 E 

come 10,3m Im 
some 



bang 



21 Months 
n 



cine 250,ln,lnV,2m 
ImV 

balloon 120,10m, In 
down 

bone 10,2m, In 



m 



come Im 
him 



50 



come 
boom 
bam Im 

them/ 2m 
him 

home 10 



Im 



20 



Im 



22 Months 
n 

mine 160 10 ['^T 

balloon 50,1m 
down 10 
bone 20 
turn In 
on 30 
bean 30 
one 30,1m 
open 
in 
man 



28) 
38) 



m 
3m'" 

Im 3m 
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23 Months 



mine 10 
balloon30 
down 40, In 
bean 120,3n,6n 
on 40 
in 

open 
Carlton 
one 20 
turn 
gone 20 
mean 10 
spoonl0 
alone 10 
cooking 10 
taking 
seven 20 



come 10 
them/ 
him 



10,12m 



drum Im 
some 

ice cream 1? 



2n 

10, Id 
Id 

60 



2n 



10 

Im 
4m 

Im 



m 



10 
.10 
20 
10 
10 
20 



IN 



30,5m 
10,4m 



30 
10 



EKLC 



thing 2r| 
swing 3r] 
bang Ir) 



mine 120 1 [barn] 

down 80, In 

in 

gone 30 
turn 10 
on 

one 140 
man 10 v 
alone lh\ 
balloon 10\ 
train 20 \ 
taking 10 
eating 10 
green 
happen 



come 

ice cream 10 
some 20 
same 

hViOm /Vi 4 m 



25 Months 
n 



] 

2n 
In 



m 



3tn 



U0 



2N 
10 



10 
10 



Hi 




10 



swing 

sing 

thing 



20, Ir 
20, In 



10 

IN 



27 Months 



FRIC 



in 20 l^n ' 20, IK 40, 2n 

on 50 10, 3n •30,4N 10, In 

down 40,1m 10 

open 20 5n 20 

balloon ln,lm 

stone 10 

man 20 20 10, IN 

gone 30 20 20, IN 

Robin 40 10 ^0,1N 40 



pho ne 2m 
one 40 
again 30 
turn 10 
burn 

popcorn 90, In IN 
been ^ 
napkin 10 

kitchen 10 ^ ' 

medicine 



checking 



10 



talking 30 
pulling In IN 

doing 10 1-^ 
popping 30 
jumping 10 



thing 4r] 2r] 
wrong In . 

bring ' 1«.2N 
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10 



m 

come '5m 10 

some 2m 2m 20,8m 

same - 2m 

them/him Im 4m 10 , 6m ' 10 

arm 10 
bathroom 30 



20 



29Months 



// 



##Obst 



mine 30 
one 90, 2n 
on 60, 2n 
in^ 20 
man 10 
down 10, Im 
popcorn 40 
gone 
Robin 
run 10 
can 

open 10 
alone 10 ["^ ] 
tone 

earring 10 
crying 10 
sleeping 10 
calling 
doing 10 
nothing In 



50 (4[^]),7n 
2n 



10 

10' 



2n 



In 
In 



10 



In 



IN 
40, U'. 
IN 

20, IN 

IN 

20 



2N 



20 



10 



m 



come Im 
some 10 

him/them 10,4m,lVp 

thumb 20 

time 3m 

room 20 

game id [ ] 

home 10,1m 

from 

bathroom 10 



10,3m 
3m 
2m 



, Im' 
30,4m 
Im 



10 



Im 
Im 



10 " 
Im 



r 



\ 



thing Ir) 



Table 10, One Speaker's Chronological Journey Towards the Acquisition 
of Final Nasal Consonants in Relation to Nasalized Vowels :18 
29 Months 
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13-20 Moachs 
n 
In 
IS 

Ir 

21 Monch3 

iO^,2n,li*ai 

21 



2^ Monch3 

380, In, 231 10 6^,LN 

m 

10, Lm 6m 3ra 

n ' 



23 Monchfl 
n 

340.4n.6r] 80, 4n 80. IN 



6^ 



20,13ni,lr) 6m 40^'9ra 

n 



25 Moncha 

n 



440, 3n ' 10, 3n :0,3N 253 

m 

30 , 3m 10, Lm 

n 

27 Moncha ' 

450,2n,4m j 70,23n 180, UN 120, 3n 

a 

40,3m ' Um 40,16m 1'3 

n 

5^ ^2n 10. 2N 23 

29 Monch3 



330,5n,lm 50, Un aJ, r:J 30 

m 

90,9m 10,8ra 40, dm :0,1m 

Table 11. ..Suramar\' Table of Major Variants for Final Masals 
for C.H. : 28-29 Months. 
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Several observations can be made cm the basis of following C,H,'s 
progression toward the norms and constraints indicated by the older children • 
First of all, the constraint of the [+coronal] nasal is apparent from the 
earliest point in our time frame. In utterance-final position, where most 
of the earliest items are found, there is a clear-cut preference toward 
realizing the nasal segment if it is txot n. This is a consistent and 
regular constraint that appears to carry through all the time periods we have 
examined. In this regard, it is interesting to note that there are acquisitional 
sITSTges wh'eYe the relatively infrequent final segment variation of normative n 
fluctuates with m, but the converse is not true. For example, consider the 
production of, ballopn , bone , and even mine at 21 months. In each of these 
cases, the final segment m is more likely to occur than n. A reasonable 
explanation for these cases is a kind of progressive consonant harmony with 
the initial bilabial. Consonant harmony is, of cou-se, a well-known child 
language phenomena and there is no reason to reject its possible application 
here (cf. Vihman .1978) . Consonant harmony here apparently affects 
realization of bilabial nazals but we do not have instances of normative m 
segments being affected Sy^lveolar consonant harmony so that they become n 
(e.g. drum does not become a drun ) . The evidence from the limited cases 
of utterance-final segment realization, then, favors the natural strength 
of final bilabial nasals segment realization over alveolars. 

The strength of the following vowel on the realization of a nasal 
consonant is also indicated as an acquisitional step which parallels the 
constraint we isolated for the more developed versions of the^' VBE rule. 
While there are very few examples of following vowel environment in the 
earliest months we have examined, the preference for consonant in this 
environment is clear from the first occasions when we find adequate examples. 
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of a following vowel environment. The naturalness of the VNV sequence, 
thei^ appears in the earliest^ stages^ and stabilizes as a variable phenomena. ^ 
The preference for a nasal segment occurring between vowels is reinforced 
by two observations we have found in the phonology of C.H. during the 21 
and 22 month-old-3tage. First of all, we find several occasions *of an 
epenthetic final vowel, so that a final items such as [ man for mine 
or even[mamP], At the same time, we observe intervocalic, intra-word ri 
segment realization, so that the^item Ernie-, for example, is realized with 
an intervocalic ri in 9 out of ItTlJ^i^uctions we tabulated at 22 months. 
Finally, we find several instances of antic^atory n insertion to break up 
potential vowel cluster. For example, hold on proc' 2d several times 
as /hon.")/ with a final nasal vowel but a nasal^ segment . aking up the 
cluster of /ho^ We even get several instances of other alveolar stops 

inte'rvocalically being realized as n, so that we get V in I] for e ating and 
[m ae no] f or matter . Without making too much of such isolated instances 
and processes, we can conclude that the preference for the nasal segment" 
intervocalically is being evidenced, perhaps with a bit of overcorrection. 
The evidence supports the acquisitional analogue f or -rthe developing constraint 
of the. followingy vowel environment. The same might be said for the followin©i 
obstruent context, which appears to fall between the following vowel and 
final pause. We cautiously conclude, then, that the constraints appear to 
be reflective of the acquisitional sequencing. 

With respect to nasalized vowels passing through a stage in which 
they are followed by a nasalized consonant (cf. RuMen 1978), there is no 
indication that the nasalization for alveolar segmeit first passes through 
a segmental stage. Nasal vowels seejn to start out as such and alveolar 
nasal segments are then acquired in ^appropriate contexts. With very few 
examples for m and r^, we can only make the most tentative and speculative 
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conclusions, but the limited data seem to indicate that the older time 
frames have more examples of utterance-final nasal vowels than do the earlier 
ones. There is indication that final m is often acquired a consonant quite 
early. As time moves on, however, the stronghold of consonantal m is 
loosened until it falls into a context for variable deletion at least when 
followed by a pause. We cannot be certain of the reason for this given the 
limited data, but the possibility of a overgeneralization of the nasalization 
process is quite real. There are, however, a number of alternative ex- 
planations, including .the fact that the later examples show final m lexical 
items which we have found susceptible to vowel nasalization (e.g. room , 
bathroom ) and the fact that the increasing length of the utterances at this 
stage may reveal a more prosodically-based constraint on the application of 
the rule (e.g. the longer the utterance, the more likelihood of a final 
nasalization pattern affecting m) . At this point, we can only speculate 
about the reasons for the kind of patterning that seems to be indicated by 
our limited data. If this were in fact the case, we would have a limited 
example of a nasal segment being acquired and then becoming subject to the 
vowel nasalization process. 

As can be seen in our pilot longitudinal analysis here, there is much 
knowledge about the actual acquisitional process that can be ascertained 
only by, looking at an individual's development of nasalization and the 
corresponding nasal consonants over time. Using this kind of data along 
with our cross-sectional data, a number of the major issues confronting 
investigators of vowel nasalization and childhood language variability seem 
answerable. 

NASALIZATION IN BROADER PERSPECTIVE 

In Ruhlen's (1978) comprehensive review of nasal vowels, a number of 
—universal - tendenGies . concern ing._..na5.aIl^e.d_.yowel s_a^^ to_ 



nasal consonants are set forth • In addition, some important issues that need 
to be resolved on the basis of future research have been delimited. Mentioned 
prominently as areas for future research are: (1) the acquistion of nasal 
vowels, (2) language change and nasal vowels, and (3) a cross-linguistic 
study of the kinds of rules affecting nasalized vowels. While the current 
study is in no way complete, it bears on all three of these issues in one 
way or another. 

One of the most intriguing comparisons to be found in our VBE study 
and that detailed in Ruhlen's useful summary concerns the relationship between 
nasalized vowels and their nasal consonant counterparts. Granted the 
differences between the categorical types of studies that have been used 
as a basis for Ruhlen's cross-linguistic comparison and the analysis of 
variation that we have undertaken here, the parallels are obvious. Clearly, 
the effect of a following vowel prohibiting nasal consonant deltion is found 
cross-linguistically, and for fairly apparent natural phonetic reasons. 
While most studies do not delimit differences between utterance-final 
position and pre-obstruent position, most studies tend to indicate at least 
indirectly that utterance-final nasal consonants are readily deletable. And, 
other things being equal, (i.e. no surrounding phonological effect nullifying 
the effect), n seems to be more readily susceptible to vowel nasalization 
than at least bilabial nasals. Our constraints for the emerging VBE variety 
then, appear to capture some universal effects concerning the susceptibility 
of nasal consonants to the vowel nasalization process. Available evidence 
on diachronic studies of language change indicate that the constraint effects 
outlined here for VBE are those which have a constraining effect on vowel 
nasalization over time. A language change may stop at a particular point 
in its movements toward nasal, vowels, but that point should be reflective 
of the natural constraint effects outlined here. In other words, nasal 



vowels in utterance-final position should preceded the change to nasal 
vowels preceding vowels (e,g, compare French and Polish) and an implicational 

relationship should apply (NV y:.5NV II). Similarly, n vowel nasalization 

should precede the nasalization of other nasal consonants as in: 

P -cor ' "-cor 

I \ 

i -Hnas I > 0 D -Hnas ^ 0. 

' • i t 

1 -hcons ' • +cons . 

From our comparison of VBE with other nasal vowel languages, it is difficult 
to conclude that there is anything about this" which is language-specific 
to VBE. It simply appears that, at this stage, VBE functions like just 
another nasal vowel system. Perhaps it is somewhat more in transition than 
some others, but it is very much like the others in most essential details. 
What is learned about its acquisition here should therefore have much more 
general application in understanding the edrly stage's in the life cycle of 
the individual learning nasal vowels and in its various steps in language 
change over time. 
AN APPLICATIQNAL CONCERN 

While our primary concern here is not the practical application of the 
kinds of information acquired in this study, it is impossible to avoid some 
of the specific implications that may pertain to the phonological assessment 
of speakers learning a non-mainstream variety. Considering the traditional 
normative data applied to speakers acquiring final nasals (cf, for example. 
Table 3 ) as it might apply to a VBE speaker acquiring a variable nasal vowel 
system. Such an application obviously would be quite inappropriate for a 
VBE speaker and could only lead to serious misrepresentation of the actual 
development of their indigenous system. This kind of possible misapplication 
has now been discussed in a number of recent considerations of linguistic 
diversity and language testing (e.g Wolfram 1976, Wolfram and Christian 1980, 



Labov 1976, Vaughn-Cooke 1980). But it is also necessary to consider the 
assessment of subjects learning VBE who may not match their VBE speaking 
peers. Information of the type acquired here is critical for such an 
assessment. 

By way of illustration, we can consider the case of E.G. whose phono- 
logical development does not seem to match the other subjects in several 
respects. One of the ways in which E.G. does not match his 54 month-old 
peers concerns final nasal segments. For example, consider the incidence of 
final nasal consonant absence when the segment is followed by a vowel for the 
54 month-olds. 



TABLE 12 HERE 



Table 12 shows how E.G. does not match his peers. Essentially, the nasal- 
ization of vowels has been extended beyond the phonological boundaries of 
the other subjects, particularly with respect to m. By this point in the 
development of the other children, final m is realized categorically when 
followed by vowel, but E.G. has obviously not acquired this restriction 
on the proces'jS. The "ef facement" process of vowel nasalization, then, has 
simply been extended beyond the reasonable VBE norms. This extension is 
supported by further details of E.G.'s realization of nasal consonants, 

since there aire also cases of intra-word, intervocalic absence, such as 

\ 

[ bsir^blt ] for bunny rabbit and [t^elsu] for tennis shoes , a rule application 

1 

categorically 'absent for the other speakers by 54 months. The evidence suggests 
that this subject is not in line with other subjects acquiring VBE, and thus 
may be "disojdered" in terms of the indigenous system. Obviously, we could 

not make this kind of determination without the specific information on the 

I 

developing syst^em of' nasal vowels in - the emefg Dat3' sach 

as that accumulated here is an obvious first step in developing appropriate 
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m %Abs n %Abs _ ZAbs 

M.W. 0/25 0.0 3/5/ 5.3 0/5 0.0 

E.G. 13/20 65.0 24/36 66.7 0/2 0.0 

D.W. 0/11 0.0 6/13 A6.2 0/1 0.0 

S.T. 0/11 0.0 2/29 6.9 0/1 0.0 

Total 13/67 19.4 35/135 25.9 0/9 0.0 



Table 12. Comparison of Final Nasal Consonant Absence for 54 Month-Old 
Subjects When Followed by a Vowel. 
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CHAPTER V 

Practical and Theoretical Implications of the Study 



Theoretical Implications 

In the discussion of the results from the first phase of data anlaysis, 
we have pointed out the similarities between young BE speakers and those of 
other languages with respect to the general types of content categories that 
are linguistically coded, thus providing additional cross-linpuistic and 
cross-cultural evidence that the global content categories undsr study may be 
universally relevant to a description of any language system. Though the 
underlying general content categories expressed by language may be similar, we 
expect BE speaking children to differ from speakers of other languages with 
respect to some of the linguistic forms used to code the content categories. 
The data may provide some insight into the extent to which cultural and 
language specific factors influence the order and timing of acquisitional stages. 
A preliminary observation of our data already points to the use of a previously 
undescribed "go" construction by BE speakers that could be mastered earlier 
than the corresponding standard English construction. Though the character- 
istics of this early occurring "go" form have not been formally delineated for 
the adult language, it typically occurs in the syntactic context of "there go " 

and "here' go " and refers to the location of something actually seen, heard, or 

felt. The 'go' form is never inflected for number, tense, or person. Pre- 
liminary observations of Standard English speaking Black children suggested that 
the 'go' construction corresponds to Standard English "there is" or "here is" 
with inflected copula forms to convey roughly the same meaning. Intuitively, 
it would seem that mastery of a Standard English construction that requires 
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copula conjugation for number and tense would require a longer development 
than the uninflected 'go' form used by BE speakers. 



Practical Implications ^ 

An empirical foundation based on careful observation and analysis of 
children's language is a necessary prerequisite to the development of appropriate 
assessment tools for any group of speakers. This project extends the amount 
and type of acquisitional data on young speakers who are acquiring BE, It 
uses an approach to language sample analysis that is consistent with language 
assessment models that are currently emerging as alternatives to traditional 
standardized tests. Here we refer to the increasing disenchantment with 
formal standardized language measures for all groups of speakers because of 
their inability to capture dynamic aspects of a child's language competency 
that relate to meaning and use of spontaneously spoken language in the real 
world. (See Seymour and Miller- Jones , 1981; Butler, 1981 for comprehensive 
reviews of this issue,) Seymour and Miller- Jones (1981) , making a case for 
nontraditional testing protocol, stated, 

"Standardized tests of language purport to assess aspects 
of communicative competence in the absence of communication. 
Language is social and dynamic : however , most standardized 
tests, by virtue of. their standardized methodology and test 
format, can be neither social or dynamic," p, 234, 
The inadequacy of many standardized tests 'for assessing the language of minority" 
children is further compounded by cultural and ethnic bias (Wolfram, 1976; 
Vaughn-Cooke, 1980a), 
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Alternativea to standardized testing have included some meana ot analyzing 
the gpontaneoua language Sample. Seymour and Miller-Jones have argued that 
the language sample is more revealing and thus superior to standardized tests 
(see also Launer and Lahey, 1981) • They claim that: 

''A . 5 hour conversation ^30 minutes// with a child in a 
relevant setting can yield far more information about 
the child's language than is possible wii:h formal testing/' p, 238 
Geffner (1981) suggested that a qualitative ^analysis of a spontaneous 
language sample be undertaken to obtain information about the child's semantic 
and pragmatic abilities. Citing Lucas (1980), it was recommended that the 
following question be among those posed in efforts to determine the child's 
abilities in these areas. 

**Does the child's language contain /reference to7 objects, 
actions, and events in a variety of relationships?*' (p. 3) 
This question could be answered by using the findin^^s reported for this study 
as initial normative guidelines for working-class Black children. Given our 
results, we would expect an 18-month"o].ci child's language to code at least two 
semantic categories one of which is 'action'. By 3 years we would expect the 
child's language to code many more content categories including states, 
possession, negation, mood, time, etc., and of course, by 4 1/2 years we would 
expect a child's language to code complex superordinate relationships like 
causality, etc. 

Below is a summary of the categories coded at the three a^e levels. 
Age Group Semantic Categories 

18 months Action (coded by all Ss) 

Existence (coded by all Ss) 
Location (coded by 2 Ss) 
Negation (coded by 1 Ss) 
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Age Group 

18 months (Continued) 



Semantic Categorlea 



Poaseaaion (coded by 2 Ss) 
Specifier (coded by 1 Sa) 
Attribute (coded bv 1 S) 



3 year-olds 



4 year-olds 
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Action (coded by all Ss) 
Existence (coded by all Ss) 
State (coded by all Ss) 
Location (coded by all Ss) 
Negation (coded by all Ss) 
Time (coded by all Ss) 

Quantity (coded by all Ss) 
Specif ier (coded by all Ss) 
Possession (coded by all Ss) 
Attribute (coded by all Ss) 
Recurrence (coded by all Ss) 
Dative (coded by all Ss) 
Mood (coded by all Ss) 

Causality (coded by 1 S) 
Coordination (coded by 1 S) 

Action (coded by all Ss) 
Existence (coded by all Ss) 
State (coded by all Ss) 
Location (coded by all Ss) 
Negation (coded by all Ss) 
Time (coded by all Ss) 
Quantity (coded by all Ss) 
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Age Oroup 



Semantic Gatzefiorlea 



4 year-olds (continued) 



Specifier (coded by all Ss) 
Possession (coded by all Sa) 
Attribute (coded by all Ss) 
Recurrence (coded by all Ss) 
Dative (coded by all Ss) 
Mood (coded by all Ss) 
Causality (coded by all Ss) 
Coordination (coded by all Ss) 
Epi'^teraic (codc.l by 3 Ss) 
Antithesis (coded by IS) 



These findings are already being utilized as a guide for assessing the 
language of working-class Black speakers in at least one practical setting. 

The subsequent longitudinal data analysis should complete the details of 
the developmental sequence by allowing us to observe if 18-month-old children 
achieve the same level of functioning observed fOr the three-year-old children 
and if the content categories emerge^ in the same order for all children. 
Among 3 and 4-year-old children, it will be necessary to determine the age and 
order of acquisition of those content categories that code complex relationships 
like epistemic, antithesis, etc. 

Besides bracketing the age range in which the various global content 
categories emerge in the languages of these children, much detailed work 
remains with respect to documenting age and order or acquisition for specific 
subcategories of semantic distinctions within the global referent domains • 
Preliminary data analysis has revealed the enormous complexity and range of 
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Mamantlc diatLnctiona that can axiat within a global contant cataHory, To 
illuatrate, our obaervationa on location llku thotde of l)loom» ot al, (1975), 
revealed that working-claaa Blade children exhibit knowledge of dynamic 
locatives (e.g., ''go up'\ '*go down", "throw over"), which code movement 
orientation and direction, and stative locatives (e.g., '*in there", "on the 
ground", "behindme", etc.), which code positional states. In both the dynamic 
and stative subcategories, locative knowledge appears to be further differentiated 
in terms of whether the children can talk about location of actions, events, 
objects, etc. Unfortunately, language tests have assessed only knowledge of 
stative locatives, which emerge later than knowledge of dynamic locatives. 
.The practical disadvantages resulting from the lack of input from current 
research should be obvious. , « 

Data on meaning in language add an important dimension to the assessment f 
of children's language but, this alone is not enough. Children not only 
learn that language can be used to represent certain notions about the world, 
but in addition, they master the conventional forms for representing such 
notions, inasmuch as communication requires the use of mutual codes for expressing 
what eaqh speaker knows about the world. A description of the linguistic forms 
used to code the various semantic or conceptual categories is an obvious goal 
of future analyses. We expect to focus on the general types of syntactic 
and morphological relationships for expressing the content categories as ^1-1 
as additional segmental aspects of the sound system. Since assessment strategies 
must be able to differentiate language differences due to pathology and those 
due to dialect diversity, it will also be necessary to identify those features 
of the developing BE system that differentiate it rrom other English varieties. 
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i \. I I I hi) |<(;pt. nntit I ddul hi I . 
tlllin nl Uicl 1 Hy 

Aildi M . i nt r.ii: lilt ^ , . 

I Ut! 



Chi 1(1 ii!i!ut i t y 



hinh 



Sox 



WiXCG 



MoihuirfnLhrir 



piiibliiiim 
Yolif" uT) 



Obtiurvjjh 111 

hotl y thi It) nut t loo 



Two J/»i\a. 

in h o;n n 
Vgh fa) 



Una 1 1 h roudl t ion 



Coiiu;:ij nti\ 
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Parent Consent Form 



I, ^ grant permissioa for my child, 

(print full name) 

, to participate ia a study of normal 

(print full name o£ child) 
children's language development. I understand that the ethical and privacy 

rights of my child will be protected and that all steps will be taken to 

insure that th6 child will suffer no physical or psychological haru. 



1 understand that my child's speech will be observed ia my home every four 
or five weeks between October, 1980 and October, 1981. These observations 
iire to be arranged according to the convenience of my family and will require 
no alterations of my home or routine activities. 



Signa':urc or parent or i-auirdian 



Relationship to the child 

^ ^--1-.- 
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C«nt«r for 

Applied 

Ungulstlcs 



We are requesting permission for your child , 

CO participate in a study of normal children's language development. 

You probably already kmow that children do not learn to talk like 
adults all at once. They learn more and more about calking as chev get 
older. By the time children go to school, they have learned a great deal 
about calking. Through your cooperation, we hope to learn more about the 
different stages of developmeht that a child normally passes through as 
he learns to talk in the first six years of life. This information is very 
Important to teachers and other professional persons who must determine 
whether a child is talking normally. 

You can help us learn more about what children normally do when they 

are learning to talk by allowing us to observe 's speech 

every three to four weeks for eighteen (18) months, begicnin? in November, 
1980, and ending in April, 1982. These observations will be made in your 
home at the convenience of your family. They will require no .alternation 
of your home or routine activities. Each visit should last one hour or 
longer depending on your schedule and the child's tolerance. If the child 
does not talk alot, it will be necessary co make more than one visit during 
the same month. 



During each visit, one of the project directors '^usually :he sar.e one) 
will observe your child while Iie/she is playing, or engaging in routine 
activities of daily living like eating, etc. Your child will be observed- 
when he is talking to you, the project director and to brothers, sisters, 
playmates, or any other person/s who are in the home at the time. The 
situation in which the child talks will be video recorded. All Information 
received will be confidential. At no time will you or your child be 
identified in any report of these observations. 

\ 

A*? a token of appreciation, you will be paid $15.00 tor e.ich month . 
you participate in the project. Monthly payments will be made following 
completion of the observation period. 

If you agree to participate in the project, please sign the statement 
attached. 




Ida JV Stocknian 
Co-project Director 



3520 Prospect Street. N.W, WoaWngton. D C 20007 -131- 



(2021298-9292 



Cable: CENTAPLING 
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Mtiiitu 4IHH • •• 1 » , . 

Sex Male 

Aye at KiMcmliiMi : ? yea»s H months 

rape hleiitil Matioii: S^^ll 


hale : 
Cage No. J? 5 




Context 

■ - • 


Child's Utterance 


Tape Location 
Sey. L lime 


Semantics 
Categories 








— - • 


Chi 10 11: lhat car yoiiig back (poloting] 









(C,W. reaches over to track to pick up 









his car) 










Ols mine./ 




Possession, state 











I. Niidi s wiuiiy Willi your carr ^rjotic- 






Causal 1 ty. 


Iny that car lias stopped on track) 


Mine's broke cause It don' 




(Possession, state) 


(C.W. inspectlny car) 


wanna go./ 




(mood, action, 


• 






nega tlon) 




, .1. . 






(Incomplete utterance) 


1 can / 






\Lfiiiuren piace cars on iracK ano waccn 








then) yu down r*ace course) 
















(C.W. pjtklny up a car) 


Gimme dis one ./ 




action^ dative. 


Lni 10 1: iu*te s a oiiie car 






Specification 


/ (' IJ i 111 1 1 1 1 1 lift I'll 1 1 #1 I \ 


A blue car./ 
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CASE HISTORV FORM 



(Adapted frc.ii che CHILD CASE HISTORY FOR>: used in the Howard 
University opeech and Hearing Center) 



Name Informants: Date: 

Address: ^ Telephone: 

Age:_ Date of Birth: Sex: 



FAMILY HISTORY 



!• Mother's Name: Ace; Handedness: 



Address :_ Phone (Home) (Work) 

Education: Occupation: 



Native language: ■ Range of annual income:_ 

Length of residence in D.C, area: 



Does Mother speak any other language?_ 



2. Father's Name: ■ Age: Handedness: 



.Address: ■ Phone(Home) (Work)^ 

Education; Occupation: 



Native language: Range of annual income: 

Length of residence in D.C, area: 



Does Father speak any other language? 



Siblings, other children, and or other people in the home: 

Name Age Sex Speech Problem Speaks another lanr.uaoe 
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Child Case History Form 2 

A, PreNatal and Birth History 

a) Mother's condition during pregnancy (Illnesses, Shocks, Injuries^ : 

V ~ 

b) Number of months of pregnancy; 

c) Length of labor; Medication; 

d) Any unusual condition of baby, (describe); 



e) Birth weight: 



f) Delivery: feet first: head firsc:^ 

Cacsiirian Section; 



g) New-born illnesses? Describe; 



b) Did child have any feeding problems^ 



1) Age of mother at birth father? 



j) Number of mother's still births or Miscarriacec ; 

5. Child's Health History 

Please state below: a) any major illnesses, accidents, operations, etc 
b) age of occurence c) any resultant, related health complications of 
handicaps; (SEE MEXT PACE) 
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Child Case History Form 



c) Any permanent affect on child's 
a) Illness, Accident, etc. b) At^e health or ability - 



2. 



3. 



4. 



6. 



7. 



0. 



a) Any known hearing problems: Describe: 



Hearing aid worn?^ 



b) Any knovm visual problems? No Yes 

Describe: 



Glasses ever worn? No Yes 

c) Name and address of medical consultant: 

■± 



d) Any past or present medical treatment, medicines, rehabilitation, etc. 

No Yes Describe: : 

(Reason, type, duration) ^ «. 



e) Any allergies or sensitivities? No Yes (Describe)^ 



f ) Date of last physical exam Results_^ 
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rhild Case History 

6« Child's DGvelopmental History 

Give age In months In which the following took place: 
Sat alone Stood alone 



Walked alone Toilet trained 



Dressed self Established handedness__, 

Crawled 

7, Social and Emotional DevelopTncnt 

a) Indicate whether the child exhibits any of the following behaviors: 

Often Seldom Never 

Poor eating habits 

Sleeplessness 

Nightmares 

^ 

Refusal to obey 

Fighting 

Jealousy 

Thumb or finger sucking r 

Tongue or lip sucking 

Hurting other children 

Nervousness 

Fatigue 

Temper Tan c rums 
Strong fears 
Strong hates 
Lying 
Stealing 
Running away 

Difficulty in responding to playmates 
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10* Baa difficulty following dlrectiuOB. 
11* Is not taking at all, 

12, Uses gestures more than speech. 

13, Docs not use words to make wants and needs known* 

14, Is difficult to understand. 

c) Is child's speech Intelligible to family members? Yes No 

Explain . 



d) Any previous speech or language therapy? (State where, when, why, 
therapist's name and progress aade in therapy by child) 



9» . Educational Developcent 

a) Name of school child Is p -^'-o -.ty attending. 

b) Standing and progress in school. 



c) Child's a; iuude toward school. 



d) Does the child have any specific difficulties relating to reading 
andd/or writing? Yes No 



CPlease explain) 



10, Additional Information 

Please explain any other signific.int factors relating to child's progress, 
behavior, socialization, etc. 



U. Availability of child for research study 

\ 



Do you expect, to move in the next year? 



Do you expect to quit your Job in the near future? 
How lon^ lijvc you been at youc current rosiclciioo? 
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LOG OF SAMPLING SESSION 
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Log of Sampling Session 



Child's Name: ' 

— > V 

Age Group ; 



Dace of Session: 
Observers Names: 



> 



Time and length of sampllgn sesslon:_ 
Session Cancellation: 
Reason: 



Rescheduled date & time: 



Observed utterances: 



2, Any equipment problems? Yes No If yes, what' kind 

3. Amount- of language elicited: Child did not talk____*; 



Child talked very little Child wa's moderately calkativej^ 

Child was very talkative ^ 

^ " ^ 

vmat was the setting for making the observations 



5. Sequentially list ''Soil's general activities and phy^al location during 
sampling session including communicative interaction with persons other 
than investigators. 



• Noise level in sampling environment. Tolerable 



^ Tolerable but could be improve d Not tolcrable_; 

7, General commtfnts about sampling session: 

^ . ' '' 

, \ • 

Name of 10*5 informant 

Date of time of ncxf sampling 

Session-^ , " 
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